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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





MATJOR-GEN. N. P. BANES. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[Tue portrait herewith presented is only a toler- 
able likeness of General Banks. His head is 
much longer from Individuality to Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, considerably higher at the crown, and 
not quite so high in the center as is here repre- 
sented. Causality and Language are larger, 
and the whole expression far more spirited and 
spiritual than would be inferred from this coarse 
wood-cut. 

In personal appearance, General Banks is tall 
and spare rather than stout. His complexiow 
hair, and eyes were originally dark, but bis skin 
fis fine and fair, and his hair has become iron 
gray- His bearing is that of a perfect gentle- 
man, always affable, polite, dignified, and manly. 
He neither trifies with others nor permits others 
to trifie with him. 

The following description, by the editor, was 
written last spring, and was published in the New 
York Tribune before General Banks took charge 
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of the Department of the Gulf at New Orleans. 
We have no oceasien to alter a line nor a word of 
that description ; he has, so far, more than fulfilled 


all that was predicted of him. We present General 
Banks as one of the most competent, reliable, and 
efficient men of the time. There is something of 
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the “ Old Hickory” in his composition. But read 
the description. ] 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
This gentleman possesses a fine, elastic, flexible, 
‘and tenacious organization. There is no adipose 
matter in the system to interfere with the free 
action of all his powers and faculties. All there 
is of him is available, and the mental flame, like 
that of a well-trimmed lamp, burns steadily and 
continuously until the fuel which feeds it is com- 
pletely exhausted. The constitution is naturally 
good ; the body is made up of the best materials, 
and there is no indication of disease, either 
hereditary or acquired; while a healthy condition 
of the heart and lungs, together with a free circu- 
lation of good blood, conduces to health, strength, 
and endurance. Of course, the best constitutions 
may be broken down in various ways; but by 
care and judicious exercise of body and brain 
there is no good reason why this organization, 
naturally wiry and tough, should not live out the 
full measure of a reasonably long life. It is in- 
ferred that he is descended from a long-lived 
and healthy ancestry. The temperaments—vital, 
motive, and mental—are fairly blended, produc- 
ing that harmony and equilibrium of mind so 
favorable to the most perfect mental action. 

He should be known for great energy and force 
of character, with clearness and activity of mind. 
He must have been thrown upon his own resources 
early in life, and his strong natural endowments 
thus trained to self-reliance and independence— 
qualities essential to those who may be called to 
rule and govern others. 

The brain is large in proportion to the body, 
and will exhaust the vitality quite as fast as it 
can be supplied. The danger is that he may 
draw too freely on the principal of his constitu. 
tion, instead of upon the interest only, and thus 
wear himself out prematurely. 

His intellectual organs as a class are large, but 
the reflectives are predominant ; Causality, which 
gives planning talent, is especially so, and he will 
never lack resources, his fertile mind being equal 
to every emergency. His Comparison is also 
conspicuous, giving power of analysis, criticism, 
and great discrimination. He also possesses in a 
remarkable degree the power to read character ; 
he has intuition, sagacity, and prescience, and 
can read men and their motives as others read 
books ; nor can he be deceived by any conceal- 
ment, deception, or assumed appearance. 

His memory of thoughts, principles, faces, 
places, and objects which he sees is excellent ; 
but he may forget names, dates, and minor details 
unless he specially charges his mind with them. 
But the general memory is good. 

He is orderly, systematic, methodical, and pre- 
cise, and when not disturbed by others, every- 
thing with which he has to do will always be 
found in its place. He is prompt and punctual 
in keeping engagements, for he appreciates time 
and its importance. 

His perceptive organs are large, giving him 
quickness of observation, power to gather knowl- 
edge rapidly and arrange it for use. He is 
capable of being a good mathematician, a first- 
rate engineer, and efficient business-man ; has 
talent for speaking, but his style would be com- 
pact, vigorous, and elevated, rather than ornate 








and flowery. His love for all that is grand and 
sublime in nature, as well as for the beautiful 
everywhere is great, but he never loses sight of 
the useful in admiration of the beautiful. He has 
real refinement, taste, and true gentility. He is 
more fond of music than capable of making it. 

Though naturally conformatory, and capable 
of adapting himself to all conditions of men as to 
every sphere of life, he stands out individually, 
and his personal identity can not be neutralized 
or obscured by others; he will impress himself 
upon society wherever he moves. It is far more 
natural for him to lead than to be led, and those 
who know him well feel safe under his guidance. 

He has good mechanical judgment and talent, 
and could even invent, should he permit his mind 
to fidw in that direction. As a projector or plan- 
ner he has few equals, his ability to devise ways 
and means for the accomplishment of certain ends 
iz unsurpassed. 

He is a very frank, straightforward man, averse 
to all chicanery and double-dealing. He appreci- 
ates the real value of property, and would not 
waste a farthing, but at the same time would be 
liberal and generous to a fault, and with his own 
means almost prodigal. 

He has the prudence of Cautiousness and judz- 
ment, but not the cunning of Secretiveness. He 
can not easily be entrapped, nor does he seek 
success by tricks and deception. 

He has great equanimity ; is not easily thrown 
off his balance. 

He has more of the spirit of resistance than of 
aggression, and if he fights it will be in self- 
defense or in defense of a principle, not with 
vindictiveness or for the sake of contention. He 
is eminently merciful to the penitent. 

Socially, he should be known as an ardent 
lover of wife, children, friends, home. He has 
the affections end sympathies of a woman, with 
the will, judgment, and executiveness of the 
man. 

Morally, he stands high, and in integrity is with- 
out a superior. Indeed, this is the central pivot 
of his character round which all interests revolve, 
and in which all center. No one who knows him 
well, ever questions his integrity, whatever he 
may think or say of his judgment. He has the 
stuff out of which martyrs are made. He is 
hopeful, trusting, and, like Cromwell, believes in 
God, but will be equally careful to keep his pow- 
der dry. In religion he will be more liberal and 
kind and just than strict in the observance of 
forms and ceremonies. 

He regards his honor as the apple of his eye, 
nor will he do anything which will let him down 
in his own estimation. Actuated by motives far 
from selfish, he enjoys the happy consciousness of 
being governed by a “ high sense of honor.” He 
is bland, affable, courteous, inviting (never re- 
pulsive), and always gentlemanly. 

In courage he is cool, self-possessed, and in 
times of the greatest excitement, trial, and danger 
he is brave, and master of himself. He rises up 
out of the passions, and lives in the sublime pres- 
ence of his higher nature—his spiritual and relig- 
ious sense. 

Altogether, he possesses an organization as 
perfect as it is rare, and our countrymen may 
well congratulate themselves that there is at least 
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one man in high military position whose integrity 
can not for a moment be questioned. 

The intellectual reach of this gentleman is most 
comprehensive, as well in principles as in statis- 
tics and details ; but he is more like a telescope 
than a spy-glass, more like a cannon than a 
pocket-pistol. He is not a man of one idea; he 
grasps the whole, whether it be the affairs of a 
town, a state, or a nation. As a business-man, 
he would succeed best in the wholesale trade— 
not in selling needles, pins, tapes, etc., but in 
selling staple articles by the cargo. He can suc- 
ceed in the army or in the navy; would excel in 
law as a judge, but would rise higher and shine 
brighter as a Giplomatist or a statesman. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Majoz-General Nathaniel P. Banks was born at 
Waltham, Mass., on 30th January, 1816. His 
parents were poor operatives who worked in the 
mills. Young Nathaniel went barefoot to the 
common school, and there obtained all the educa- 
tion he ever enjoyed as a lad. He was soon called 
upon to take his place in a factory to earn his 
living, and for several years he worked regularly 
with the other operatives. Simultaneously he 
assisted in the establishment of a debating society, 
and contributed to the columns of the local paper. 
He subsequently became editor of this paper, and 
in 1842 was brought forward as Democratic can- 
didate for Assembly from Waltham. He was 
defeated. _ He ran again in 1843, and in each of 
the following four years, with equal non-success. 
At length, in 1848, just as he was thinking of 
seeking fortune in California, he was elected, and 
remained a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature until he was sent to Congress, voting and 
acting with the Democratic party. In 1850 he 
was chosen Speaker of the House ; and in 1852 
was sent to Congress; and, having withdrawn 
from his adhesion to the Democratic party and 
being nominated by the Republicans, became 
Speaker of that body, after one of the most 
memorable contests in our Congressional history 
As Speaker of the House Mr. Banks won high 
fame by his parliamentary skill, firmness, and 
fairness. It was well said of him, at the close of 
his term, by a political opponent, that he “stood 
so straight that he almost leaned over to the other 
side.” 

In 1857 he was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts by the combined vote of the “ American” 
and Republican parties, and filled that office with 
signal ability. 

At the close of Mr. Banks’ term of service as 
governor he withdrew from public life, and after 
spending some time in retirement at Waltham, 
accepted the post of Superintendent of the Illinois 
Central Railway, which had just been vacdted by 
General M-Clellan. He was discharging the duties 
of this post when the rebellion broke out. It 
found him neither unprepared nor astonished. 
He went to Washington in February, 1861 ; fore- 
told the secession of Virginia and the outbreak of 
the civil war, and created quite a commotion in 
the ranks of those who saw only rose-color 
visions. When war actually broke out, and 
troops were called for, Mr. Banks was at once 
designated by the public voice for a military 
command, and he was accordingly appointed 
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Major-General by the President. With, his usual 
foresight he had been studying strategy for some 
time, and when he took the field was theroughly 
competent to command. He was given a division 
of the Army of the Potomac, and set to watch the 
upper fords of the river. Many months were 
spent in training his army. At length, early in 
1862, he crossed the river and advanced up the 
Shenandoah Valley. He was driving Jackson 
before him, and doing his work well and faith- 
fully, when the War Department began to with- 
draw his troops. First a brigade, then a regiment, 
then a whole division were ordered to the defense 
of posts which were supposed to be in danger ; 
so that at last General Banks was left with only 
about 4,000 men, while Jackson lay opposite him 
with 15,000. The circumstance soon became 
known to the wily rebel, and the attack on Front 
Royal followed. Banks’ retreat to the north side 
of the Potomac, without the loss of a gun and 
with a very small loss in men, is rightly accounted 
one of the most brilliant military operations of 
the war. Jackson’s disappointment at the escape 
of the prey he already deemed secured was severe. 
It was on the occasion of this retreat that the 
incident of the little slave girl, whom Banks car- 
ried out of Virginia “on the national cannon,’ 
took place: nothing in his career has made him 
more popular than this. 

When M‘Clellan commenced his retreat from 
the Peninsula, Banks was ordered forward to the 
Rappahannock under Pope. He fought the battle 
of Cedar Mountain with forces very inferior to the 
enemy, and with Sigel’s aid held him in cheek 
until M‘Clellan had retreated safely to Yorktown. 
He did not take part in the battles of Centreville 
or Bull Run the Second. Having been wounded 
at the Rappahannock, he was doing duty at 
Washington as military commander. 

In November, 1862, General Banks was ap- 
pointed commander of what was known as the 
“ Great Southern Expedition,” and on his arrival 
at New Orleans succeeded General Butler in com- 
mand of the Department of the Gulf, in which 
office his great executive abilities have been 
called into active exercise for the good of the 
national cause. 

The military campaign upon which he soon 
entered proved one of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful of the war, resulting, as all so well remem- 
ber, in the capture of the famous rebel stronghold 
of Port Hudson after much severe fighting and a 
long and arduous but admirably conducted siege. 

His latest exploit has been the capture of 
Brazos Island, Point Isabel, and Brownsville, 
Texas, the opening of the Rio Grande to legitimate 
commerce, and the breaking up of the immense 
blockade-running and cotton-trading operations of 
the rebels in that region. More work is laid out 
for him to accomplish before the elose of the 
winter, and he is one of the few among our 
generals who never disappoint the expectations 
of the country. 
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iirtLe Tamnes.—As the day light can be seen 
through very small holes, so little things will 
illustrate a person’s character. Indeed, character 
consists in little acts habitually and honorably 
performed, daily life being the quarry from which 
we build it up and rough-hew the habits from it. 








On Gthnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 


kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. e 


THIRTY CENTURIES OLD; 
OR ALL ABOUT MUMMIES. 





BEFORE us, as we write, lie two human heads 
(command your nerves, dear reader), not mere 
bare skulls, but the actual flesh and blood as well 
as the bone—heads once throbbing with life and 
instinct with intelligence! One of them is that 
of a man, the other that of a woman, who lived} 
labored, and perchance loved--not yesterday, 
not last week, not last year, not ten years, not a 
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hundred years, not three hundred years, but thirty 
centuries ago, in the mystic land of Egypt. We 
seem, while gazing*at them, to be sitting beneath 
the shadow of the pyramids, whence “ the ages” 
look down upon us, and listening reverently to 
the chanting of the priests, as the long proces- 
sion, led by the sacred bull, moves slowly past 
toward the temple of Osiris. But the rattling of 
the Broadway omnibuses breaks in upon our 
dream, and a glance at the Hvening Post, with 
the latest telegram from the seat of war, brings 
us back to America and to-day, between which 
and the Egypt of the Pharaohs these heads are a 
connecting link. Here are the pyramid-builders 
of three thousand years ago, téte-d-téte with the 
constructors of the locomotives and steamships 
of the last half of the nineteenth century. What 
a broad stretch of the world’s history lies between ! 
But our present object is not to moralize, but to 
tell our readers something about mummies in gen- 
eral, and about these mummy heads in particular. 





HOW THE INCAS WERE PRESERVED. 

The practice of preserving the bodies of the 
dead has prevailed in several countries besides 
Egypt. The ancient Peruvians, aceording to 
Garcilasso, preserved the bodies of their Incas 
“perfect as life, without so much as the hair of 
the eyebrows wanting.” In the great temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco, their bodies, ranged on one 
side, and those of their queens on the other, sat, 
clothed in their former princely attire, upon chairs 
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of gold, their heads inclined downward, covered 
with raven black or silver gray hair, and their 
hands placidly crossed over their bosoms.* 

It is supposed that the exposure of the bodies 
to the cold dry air of the mountainous region of 
Peru was sufficient to preserve them, without re- 
course to any artificial process. It is known that 
the Guanches, or aboriginal inhabitants of the Ca- 
naries, removed the entrails of the dead, dried 
the corpse in the air, covered it with aromatic 
varnish, and, wrapping it in goatskins, kept it in 
@ wooden case. These mummies are described 
as “light in weight, of a yellow color, and hay- 
ing a strong aromatic odor.” 

EMBALMING IN EGYPT. 

All the dead of Egypt were embalmed in some 
manner, partly, it is supposed, from religious mo- 
tives and partly for sanitary reasons. The Egyp- 
tians believed that after the lapse of ages the 
spirit would return to the body, and that it was 
therefore their duty to preserve it, 

; THE DIFFERENT PROCESSES. 

From inspection of the Egyptian. mummies, it 
is evident that several modes of preparation were 
in use, differing in many essential points. The 
intestines taken from the body were cleaned and 
embalmed in spices, and deposited in four vases, 


one of which contained the stomach and large 
intestines ; another, the small intestines ; a third, 





* Prescott’s “ Conquest of Peru.” 
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the lungs and heart ; and the fourth, the liver 
and gall bladder. Each of these vases bore the 
name and image of some deity, who was supposed 
to have special charge of the parts contained in 
it. They were placed in the tomb with the 
corpse ; and so careful were the Egyptians to 
show respect to everything that belonged to the 
human body, that even the sawdust of the floor 


on which the embalmers did their work was gath- 
ered into linen bags and also placed in the tomb. 

The mummies preserved by balsamic and as- 
tringent substances are either filled with a mix- 
ture of resin and aromatics or with asphaltum 
and pure bitumen. When filled with resinous 
matter, they are of an olive color, and the skin is 
dry and flexible, as if tanned. The features are 
preserved, and appear as during life. The teeth, 
hair, and eyebrows are well preserved. Mum- 
mies of this kind are light, dry, and easily bro- 
ken. Some of them are gilt all over, others only 
on the head and feet. 

Mummies filled with bitumen are black; the 
skin is hard and shining, as if varnished ; the fea- 
tures perfect, and the whole corpse dry, heavy, 
and difficult to break. Of the mummies preserv- 
ed with natron and filled with asphaltum and res- 
inous substances, the skin is hard and elastic, re- 
sembling parchment, and does not adhere to the 
bones ; the countenance is little altered, but the 
hair falls off on being touched. 

All these kinds of mummies were enveloped in 
linen bandages, sometimes one thousand yards in 
length ; the body was then inclosed in a carton- 
age or pasteboard case (fig. 1), fitting closely, 
which was richly painted and gilded, and adorned 
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with beads and bugles ; the cartonage was cov- 
ered with three or four cases, ornamented in a 
like manner (fig. 2) ; and the whole was then in- 
closed in a sarcophagus of wood or stone. 

The bodies of the poor were salted, and boiled 
in bituminous matter, and are black, dry, heavy, 
and hard to break. Neither the hair nor the eye- 
brows are preserved, and there is no gilding up- 
on them. They are most numerous of all. 


DID GHILDREN DIE IN EGYPT? 
Very few mummies of children are found in 





Egypt, thongh it is known that even those just 
born were embalmed. Infant mortality must 
have been small in those days, or else the bodies 
of children have disappeared from the tombs in 
some mysterious way. 

EMBALMING BY THE JEWS AND OTHERS. 

Embalming was practiced to some extent by 
the Hebrews, from the time of Joseph to that of 
Christ, as appears from the Scriptures. Among 
the Greeks, Romans, and early Christians it was 
also common. The practice continued in Egypt 
till the sixth century, and seems to have fallen 
gradually into disuse.* 

The cost of the most expensive method of em- 
balming was a talent of silver, or about six hun- 
dred and sixty dollars. A moderate price was 
two hundred dollars. 

MODERN PROCESSES. 

Thénard’s Chemistry contains a description of 
a method of embalming employed in recent times 
by Dr. Chaussier. The body, thoroughly emptied 
and washed with water, is kept saturated with 
corrosive sublimate. The salt gradually com- 
bines with the flesh, gives it firmness, and renders 
it imputrescible and incapable of being injured 
by worms. The author states that he had seen a 
head thus prepared which had been exposed to 
the weather for several years without suffering 
the slightest change. The flesh was as hard as 
wood. 

Dr. Ure states that a solution of chloride of 
mercury and wood vinegar is the most efficacious 
preparation for the purppse; but Mr. Falconi 


finds, after numerous experiments, that sulphate 
of zinc is the best material. An injection of 
about a gallon, he says, will preserve a body. 
Bodies so preserved retain all their flexibility for 
forty days. It is only after that period that they 
begin to dry up, still preserying, however, their 
natural color. 
OUR MUMMY HEADS. 

The mummy heads now before us are of a dark- 
brown color ; the features, where not broken by 
hard usage, are tolerably well preserved ; the 
hair is mostly gone, but what remains is of a 
bright red color (though this is not likely to have 
been its natural hue); the skin is hard and some- 
what elastic ; the flesh has peeled off in some 
places, exposing the bone. The face of the male 
(fig. 3) shows signs of a beard, though but little 
of it remains. Both the heads emit a strong 
pitchy odor. They were procured for us in Egypt 
by Geo. R. Gliddon, Esq., formerly consul at 
Cairo. 

MUMMY PHRENULOGY. 

Phrenologically, these mummy heads present 
no very remarkable aspect. The size is not far 





* New American Encyelopedia. 





from the average, and they are of fair propor- 
tions. They indicate large Cautiousness, Firm- 
ness, Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, Hope, 
and Veneration ; while the organs in the lower 
portions are nof as large. Intellectually, there 
is neither an excess nor deficiency in develop- 
ment, but a general evenness prevails. The qual- 
ity of the organization, judging from the fineness 
in the texture of the bone, is nearly if not quite 
equal to that of the Egyptian of to-day ; but 
there can be no doubt that the differences among 
the Egyptians of three thousand years ago was as 
great as among the Egyptians of the present 
time, or among the ple of any other race or 
nation. The drawings in Nott and Gliddon’s 


“Types of Mankind,” however, show that these 
are about average specimens of ancient Egyptian 
heads. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are described by Messrs. Nott 
and Cliador as illustrations of the true tian 
form of cranium. “ An elongated head,” Morton 
says, “with a broad receding forehead, gently 
aquiline nose, and retreating chin, together wi 
the marked distance between the nose and the 
mouth, and the long, smooth hair, are all charac- 
teristic of the monumental Egyptians.” Of fig. 7, 
Morton, as quoted by Nott and Gliddon, says: 
“ This head 3 great interest on account of 
its decided Hebrew features, of which many ex- 
amples are extant on the monuments of Egypt.” 

Fig. 8 is the head of a mummied N and 
possesses the prominent characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the Negro race at the present day. It 
was taken from a tumulus at the gacred Isle of 
Beghe, and may have been the slave of some wor- 
shiper at the shrine of Osiris on the adjacent Isle 
of Phile. The specimen is unique in the annals 
of Egyptian embalming, as no other purely Negro 
vestiges have as yet been found in tumuli or cat- 


acombs. 
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HUMAN FOSSILS. 


Dr. Lunp, the Danish naturalist, has given an 
account of his discoveries in the caves of Brazil, 
so rich in animal remains. He found human fos- 
sils in eight different localities, all bearing marks 
of geological antiquity, intermixed with those of 
numerous extinct animals. In the province of 
Minas Geraes he found human skeletons among 
the remains of forty-four species of extinet ani- 
mals, among which was a fossil horse. Ina cave 
on the borders of a lake called Lago Santa, he 
again collected multifarious human bones in the 
same condition as those of the extinet animals, and 
he considers that their geological relations unite 
to prove that they were entombed in their pres- 
ent position long before the formation of the lake 
on whose borders the cave is situated ; leaviug 
thus no doubt of their coexistence in life and 
their association in death. With regard to the 
race to which these human fossils belong, Dr. 
Lund observes that the form of the skull differs in 
no respect from the acknowledged American type. 
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THE FLORIDA FOSSIL MAN. 

Prof. Agassiz in a lecture, delivered in- Mobile 
in 1853, says : 

“Respecting the fossil remains of the h 
body I possess from Florida, I can only’ state 
that the identity with human bones is beyond 
question, the parts preserved being the jaws with 
perfect teeth, and a portion of a foot. They were 
discovered by my friend Pourtales in a bluff upon [ 
the shores of Lake Monroe, in Florida. The mass 
in which they were found is a conglomerate of 
rotten coral-reef, limestone, and shells. 

“The — of their age is more difficult to 
settle. Considering that the marine animals now 
living along the coast of Florida have at least 
been in existence one hundred thousand years, 
for their remains are found in the coral, limestone, 
and upon the outside reefs, and assuming that the 
surface of the northern half of the peninsula al- 
ready formed continued for nine tenths of that 
time a desert waste, there would still remain ten 
thousand years during which it should be admit- 
ted that the mainland was inhabited by man and 
the land animals, vestiges of which have been 
buried in the deposits formed by the fresh water 
covering parts of its surface.” 

THE NAT@HEZ SKELETON. 

In the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia (1846), it is stated that Dr 
Dickeson presented a relic of great interest, viz., 
the fossil os innominatum of a human subject 
taken from a stratum of blue clay near Natchez, 
Miss., and about two feet below the skeletons of 
the megalonyx and other genera of extinct quad- 
rupeds. Sir Charles Lyell acknowledges the bone 
to be fossil, but expresses his belief that it was 
not found in the blue clay. He says: 


“T could not ascertain that the pelvis had been 
dug out in presence of a geologist or a practical 
observer; he believed, therefore, that it was 
picked up in the bed of the stream, and he sug- 
gests that the pelvis may have fallen from the 
summit of the cliff. If it really were found in 
situ at the base of the precipice, its age would 
more probably be 100,000 years.” 


Dr. Dowler’s sub-cypress man ( Tableaux of New 
Orleans) caused a great sensation at the time of 
the discovery, and is still quoted as a fact in the 
most recent publications. In the excavation of 
the gasworks at New Orleans, burnt wood was 
found at the depth of sixteen feet, and at the 
same depth the workmen discovered the skeleton 
of aman. The cranium lay beneath the root of 
a cypress tree, belonging to the fourth forest level 
below the surface, and was in good preservation. 
The other bones crumbled to pieces on being 
handled. The type of the cranium was, as might 
be expected, that of the original American race. 
If we take, then, the present era (of the last 
emergence of the present site of New Orleans) at 
14,400 years, and add three subterranean groups, 
each equal to the living (leaving out the fourth 
in which the skeleton was found) at 42,200, we 
have a total of 57,000 years. From these data it 
would appear that the human race existed in the 
delta of the Mississippi more than 57,000 years 
ago; and then ten subterraneous forests, with the 
one now growing, establish that an exuberant 
flora existed in Louisiana more than 100,000 years 
earlier ; so that 150,000 years ago the Mississippi 
bathed the magnificent cypress forests with its 
turbid waters. In a note sent to Drs. Nott and 
Gliddon, April, 1853, Dr. Dowler adds: “ Since I 
sent you the tableaux several important diseov- 
eries have been made, illustrative of its funda- 
mental principles in relation to the antiquity of 
the human race in this delta, as proved by works 
of art. underlying not only the live-oak platform, 








but also the second ‘nes subterranean cy- 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 











DREAMS. 


“a medley of disjointed things, 
A court of cobblers, or a mob of kings.”— Dryden, 


Lorp BrovucHam, says a writer in the Home 
Journal, has hazarded the assertion that all 
dreams really take place either in the aet of falling 
asleep or of awaking ; but this may be considered, 
at least, doubtful. In perfect sleep al/ the organs 
of the brain are at rest, but when one or more 
organs awake—when others are in repose—the 
phenomenon of dreaming is the result. The want 
of mutual co-operation between all the organs 
accounts for the general confusion and absurdities 
of dreams. 








DREAM-POETRY. 
The only one of our mental powers undimin- 
ished by dreaming is the fancy or imagination, 
and in cases of this nature there is an oc- 
casional coherence. For instance, the fact related 
by Coleridge, that his poem of ‘‘ Kubla-Khan” 
was composed during sleep, when he experienced 
the most vivid impressions—that he had composed 
between two and three hundred lines. On awak- 
ing, he had so distinct a recollection of what had 
passed, that he seized bis pen and wrote that 
brilliant fragment, fortunately preserved in his 
works. To come nearer home, a gentleman well- 
known in literary circles, now resident in New 
York, a few years ago dreamed that he had com- 
posed several verses of poetry, which (as in the 
case of Coleridge) were so impressed upon his 
mind that he failed not to write them down when 
he awoke; but, in this case, it is still the more 
remarkable, that before or since that dream he 
had never succeeded in making two lines *‘ jingle.” 
THE ‘“‘ DEVIL’S SONATA.” 
There are also authentic accounts of mathema- 
ticians having completed in their dreams the 
solution of difficult problems. At times a dream 
may leave a strong impression on the mind, as in 
the case of Tartini, the celebrated violinist, who 
wrote the “ Devil’s Sonata” from the inspiration 
ofadream. M. de Laland has left us the partic- 
ulars from Tartini’s “own mouth,” which demon- 
strates to what a degree the imagination, during 
sleep, may be influenced: “He dreamed, one 
night, in 1713, that he had made a compact*with 
the devil, who promised to be at his service on 
all occasions, and during this vision everything 
sueceeded according to his mind. He imagined 
he presented to the arch-fiend his own violin, in 
order to discover what kind of a musician he was; 
when, to his great astonishment, he heard him 
play a solo so singularly beautiful, which he 
executed with such superior taste and precision, 
that it surpassed all the music he had ever heard 
or conceived in his life. So great was his sur- 
prise and so exquisite his delight, that for a 
time it deprived him of the power of breathing. 
He awoke with the violence of his sensations, and 
instantly seized his fiddle, in the hope of express- 
ing what he had just heard, but in vain. He, 
however, directly composed a piece, and called 
it the ‘ Devil’s Sonata.’ He knew it, however, to 
be so inferior to what his sleep had produced, 
that he stated he would have broken his instru- 
ment and abandoned music forever if he could 
have subsisted by any other means.” 
DREAMING AND INDIGESTION. 


Ohildren dream almost from birth, and, from 
many causes, are more apt to have visions of ter- 
ror adults. In th, when the mind is at 
ease, we seldom dream ; but in disease our dreams 
are not only frequent but distressing ; four example, 


fact was well known to Mrs. Radcliffe, who supped 


and rivers. Old people dream oftener than the 
middle-aged, owing to the more disturbed nature 
of theiy repose. Persons of bad digestion are 
harassed with frightful fancies. It is said this 


upon the most indigestible food for the purpose 
of filing her sleep with those phantoms of horror 
so forcibly embodied in “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho.” Some persons never dream ; a cele- 
brated pedestrian asberts that he never did so 
when he lived exclusively on vegetable food. It 
is remarkable that a person blind from birth 
never dreams of visible objects ; and Dr. Darwin 
relates the case of a deaf gentleman who, in his 
dreams, conversed with his fingers or in writing. 

TIME AND SPACE ANNIHILATED. 
Persons who talk aloud while sleeping never 
recollect their dreams, yet remember them when 
they do not speak. The absence of surprise is 
very remarkable; in visions of the dead, for 
instance, we do not wonder at beholding individ- 
uals, whom we knew in our dreams, to have been 
buried for years; we may dream of Daniel 
Webster, but it is as of a person co-existent with 
ourselves. We pass in a second of time from one 
country to another ; and persons who have lived 
in different ages of the world are brought together 
with wondrous incongruity. A gentleman dreamt 
that he crossed the Atlantic and spent two weeks 
in London ; on his return he fell into the ocean, 
and awaking with the fright, he discovered that 
he had not been asleep ten minutes ; space and 
time were both annihilated. Another phenom- 
enon is the rapidity with which trains of thought 
pass through the mind; Sir B.-Brodie tells the 
following ot the late Lord Holland: On one 
occasion being much fatigued, while listening to 
a friend reading aloud, he fell asleep, and had a 
dream that required twenty minutes to express in 
writing ; after he awoke he found that he remem- 
bered the beginning of one sentence, while he 
actually heard the latter part of that immediatel 
following, so that the whole time during which 
he slept did not occupy more than a few seconds. 
De Quincy, under the influence of opium, dreamed 
that he lived one hundred years in a single night. 
In the Greek and Roman classics many singular 
dreams are recorded. Cicero, for years, made 
them an especial study ; and in such estimation 
were they held, that they even influenced legisla- 
tion. During the Marsian war (B. C. 90), the 
Roman senate ordered the temple of Juno to be 
rebuilt, in consequence of a dream of the wife of 
the consul, Appius Claudius Pulcher. 

CAUSES OF DREAMS. 

Although the predisposing causes of dreams 
may be looked for in more. than one direction, 
they are in general referable to some iar 
condition of the body, and are often called into 
action through the agency of the external senses. 
Dr. Gregory having occasion to apply a bottle of 
hot water to his feet, dreamed that he was ascend- 
ing Mount tna, and found the heat insufferable. 
On another occasion, when the bed-clothes fell 
off, he dreamed of being in the Arctic regions, 
and suffered from the frost. Dr. Reid had a 
blister applied to his head, and dreamed of being 
scalped by Indians. Damp sheets have caused a 
person to dream of being dragged through a mill- 
pond. The smell of a flower applied to the nos- 
trils has called forth the idea of walking in a 
garden ; and the sound of a flute has invoked the 
most pleasing associations. They also indicate 
the peculiarities of the dreamer; a miser will 
dream of his gold, a philosopher of science, a 
merchant of his a _— a lover of his mis- 
tress ; but, as a general rule, dreams exaggerate 
every circumstance, agreeable or otherwise. 

ARE THEY EVER PROPHETIC? 

The age of miracles having long since paseed 
away, the Christian diapenantion ‘ietelly Tejects 
the prophetic power of dreams ; and should 
now never be received as vebicles of di reve- 
lation. No doubt many dreams have been 
actually verified, but this is the result of chance 
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thousand are idle fancies. In considering this 
subject, we should not lose sight of that proneness 
which many experience in courting the objects of 
their hopes and fears. For example: if you have 
a friend engaged in the present disastrous war, 
your fears for his safety may lead you to dream 
of his captivity or death, and you may see him 
suffering in a Richmond dungeon, or lying dead 
on the baittle-field of Antietgm ; should either of 
these calamities turn out to be true, the dream is 
called to mind, and in your excitement you are 
apt to consider it a prophetic indication of disaster. 
It is needless to multiply examples of dreams ful- 
filled which are capable of explanation on prin- 
ciples equally rational. As to the ac'ual coinci- 
dences between dreams and events, it is re | 
surprising, considering the countless fancies whic 
are passing through our minds during sleep, that 
the coincidences are not ten times more numerous 
than they are. 
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WILD MEN AND BEAST-CHILDREN. 





aHERE is mo authentic account of any people— 
any men and women living in communities— 
who have not possessed an articulate language, 
known the use of fire, and had tools of some sort ; 
but there are, doubtless, lower conditions under 
which it is possible for human keings to exist, 
and under which individual human beings have 
existed, at least for a time. Where, then, is the 
lowest limit of human existence’? It is not easy 
—perhaps at present not possible—to deterinine. 
There are stories, both old and new, of men liv- 
ing as a beast among beasts, or in a state of deg- 
radation not far removed from this, but few of 
them are worthy of any reliance as proof of ac- 
tual fact. The following are some of these sto- 
ries, with such brief comments as suggest them- 
selves thrown in by way of explanation : 


WILD BOYS IN GERMANY. 

Napoleon’s German wars left the countries rav- 
aged by his armies in a state of misery and de- 
moralization such as those only who have follow- 
ed the blighted track of an invader can have any 
adequate conception. During that period chil- 
dren without parents or friends and utterly un- 
cared for were common in Germany. A benevo- 





lent nobleman, Count von der Recke, took seve- | 


ral of these wandering orphans into his asylum at 
Overdyke ; among whom were two whose cases 
come properly within the scope of our present 
inquiry. The first we find narrated as follows : 

“One day a boy was sent to the asylum ragged 
and bleeding. He could not tell his name, so, as 
it was St. Clement’s Day, they named him Clem- 
ens. When they asked him where he came from, 
he said, “‘ From the other side of the water ;”’ but 
his answers to other questions were mostly unin- 
telligible. When his mind had been somewhat 
developed, he told what little he knew of his own 
history. He had beep s¢ét to keep swine, and 
shut up with them at night. The peasant, his 
master, gave him scarcely fuod enough to sustain 
life, and he used to suck the milch cow and eat 
herbage with the pigs. When he first came to 
Overdyke they had to keep him out of the salad- 
beds, as though he had been a pig himself ; for 
he would go on all-fours in the garden, and seize 
and eat the vegetables with his projecting teeth. 
He never lost his affection for pigs ; and they 
were so tame witb him, that they would let him 
ride about on their backs. His pleasantest rec- 
ollections and his favorite stories were about his 
life with them in his childhood.” 


This boy was, we think, partially idiotic from 
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narrow head and low forehead.” “He was al- 
ways inclined to laugh,” we are told, but, on the 
other hand, “ was subject to uncontrollable fits 
of passion, during one of which he tried to mur- 
der his benefactor ” 

The second case is similar to the foregoing, but 
indicates a higher degree of intelligence. The 
main facts in both cases are entirely trustworthy. 
Here is the account of the second wild boy: 

“ Another boy who was taken into the same asy- 
lum, had learned to live almost wild in the forest, 
only approaching villages for the purpose of 
stealing food. He climbed trees with wonderful 
agility to get eggs and birds, which he devoured 
raw—a habit of which he was never cured. This 
boy’s knowledge of birds and their habits was 
extraordinary ; and the published account of him 
states that he had given ‘to every bird a dis- 
tinctive, and often very appropriate name of his 
own, which they appeared to recognize as he 
whistled after them.’ This means, I suppose, 
that he named each bird by imitating its cry.” 

THE WILD MEN OF TAHITI. 

Within a few years theré were wild men in the 
mountains of Tahiti, fugitives who had escaped 
from the general slaughter to which every man, 
woman, and child of a conquered tribe was doom- 
ed in Tahitian warfare. The missionaries saw 
two of these men who had been caught and 
brought down from the mountains at different 
times. One was quite naked, did not reply or 
seem to understand when spoken to, and showed 
horror at the sight of men. He refused the food 
and water which were offered to him, and escaped 
the second night after his capture. The other 
was of unsociable and wild aspect, but quiet. 
He seemed to take little interest in anything going 
on about him, and his general behavior was that 
of a Larmless lunatic.* 

PETER THE WILD BOY, 
who was found wandering about the country near 
Hameln, in Germany, may well stand as a type of 
a large class of the “ wild men” of whom we have 
authentic accounts. Peter was supposed to be a 
specimen of “ man in a state of nature,” and his 








his birth. He is described as having “a very 


case was written and talked about very learnedly, 
and, as the talkers and writers no doubt imagined, 
very wisely : but when Blumenbach, the natural- 
ist, came to examine the facts, he proved to a 
demonstration that the boy was nothing but a 
wretched, malformed idiot, who had but lately 
strayed from home. The subsequent discovery of 
Peter’s parents and the tracing of his history 
fully confirmed the naturalist’s deductions. 
WOLF-CHILDREN. 

Have children ever been carried off and 
brought up by wild beasts? Blumenbach, with 
all the evidence attainable at the time when he 
wrote before him, has answered this question in 
the negative; but within the last few years, 
statements have been made on high authority 
which seem to demand a reconsideration of the 
question. 

Sir William Sleeman says that when he was at 
Sultanpoor, in India, “ there was a boy there 
who was said to have been found running on all- 
fours in company with a she-wolf and three cubs. 
The whole family were seen coming down to the 
river to drink, and the boy was eaught. He had 
at first to be tied to prevent his running into 


holes or dens. He tried to run away from grown 
people, but if children came near him, he rushed 
at them and tried to bite them, snarling like a 
dog. Cooked meat he reiected with disgust, but 
a piece of raw meat he would put on the ground 
under his paws like a dog and eat it with pleas- 
ure, and he would allow a dog to share his food 
with him, but would not let a man come near him 
while he was eating.” Sir William continues : 


“The boy was sent to Captain Nicholetts, com- 
manding lst Regiment Oude Local Infantry. Here 
he became somewhat tamer, was inoffensive un- 
less teased, when he would growl. He would eat 
whatever was thrown to him, but preferred raw 
flesh, which he devoured greedily. Eating was 
the only thing he seemed to care for, and he ap- 
peared indifferent to cold, heat, and rain. He 
would not wear clothing, even in the coldest wea- 
ther. They made him a quilt stuffed with cotton, 
but he tore it up, and ate it bit by bit with his 
bread. He liked bones, especially when un- 
cooked, and would gnaw them as easily as meat. 
He ate half a lamb at a time, without apparent 
effort ; would drink a pitcher of butter-milk with- 
out drawing breath, and would pick up earth and 
small stones and eat them. He ran to his food on 
all-fours ; but at other times he occasionally 
walked upright. His features were coarse, his 
countenance repulsive, his habits filthy. He 
liked dogs, jackals, and other small quadrupeds, 
and would let them feed with him ; and he had a 
pet, a pariah dog, which he used to stroke and 
caress, and which ate out of his dish, till Captain 
Nicholetts, finding that the dog was depriving the 
boy of his food, shot it. The boy did not appear 
to care in the least about its death. 

“* He did not become attached to any one, never 
played with children, and, indeed, shunned hu- 
man beings, and would not remain near them, if 
he could help it. 

“During the three years this poy lived among 
men, till the last day of his life, he was never 
known to speak. When he wanted anything he 
used signs, and very few of them, except when he 
was hungry, and then he pointed to his mouth. 
But in his last illness, a few minutes before his 
death, he put his hand to his head and said it 
ached, then he asked for some water, drank it, and 
died.”’* 

ANOTHER CASE. 

~ In 1843, a boy three years eld was carried off 
by a wolf at Chupra, while his parents were at 
work in the fields. Six years afterward he was 
caught while going down to the river with three 
wolf cubs, and identified by a birth-mark and the 
searofascald. The wolf had been seen to 
him off by the loins, and the marks of teeth are 
still visible on them. The boy was alive at the 
time of Sir W. Sleeman’s visit, and had been 
tamed to about the same degree as the one last 
mentioned. His body smelt offensively. He 
would follow his mother about for what he could 
get, but appeared to feel ne affection for her. He 
learned to eat bread, and would eat what was 
given him during the day, but went off at night 
to the jungle. 
articulate any word. His knees and elbows were 
hardened with going on all-fours ; he would tear 
off clothes if put upon him, preferred raw to 
cooked flesh, and would eat carrion when he 
could get it. The village boys used to catch 
frogs and throw them to him, and he ate them. 
When a bullock died, and the skin was taken off, 
he would go and eat it like a village dog.” 


What is to be said of these stories? Are they 
true, or are they mere fables? A mixture of the 
two, it seems to us. The evidence of Sir William 
Sleeman, so far as it relates to what he saw and 
heard, is said by these who knew him to be per- 
fectly trustworthy. The existence of the boys in 
an extraordinary state of brutalization may there- 








* Elis, “ Polynesian Researches,” vol. il., p. 504; ete. 





* “ Journey Through the Kingdom of Oude.” 
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fore be taken as proved. But of their having 
been found living among wolves, there is no other 
evidence than that of the natives, which is well 
known to be of little value in such matters. We 
must decline for the present to accept that part of 
the story. In the words of a late writer in the 
Anthropological Review : 

‘« The whole evidence in the matter comes to this. 
First, that in different parts of the world children 
have been found in a state of brutalization, due 
to want of education or to congenital idiocy, or 
to both ; and, secondly, that people often believe 
that these children have been caught living among 
wild beasts, a supposition which accounts for 
their beast-like nature.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE MYTHS. 

Stories of children being brought up by ani- 
mals are found among the popular myths of sev- 
eral parts of the world, of which the tale of Rom- 
ulus and Remus is a well-known example. San- 
scrit literature furnishes the following. The first 
is from Kathé-sarit-sagara, a collection of San- 
scrit Wonder-Tales of the twelfth century. 

‘* A certain yaksha, or jin, whose name was Sata, 
saw the daughter of a holy man bathing in the 
Ganges ; and both being inflamed with love at 
first sight, married one another by what is called 
a Gandharva-marriage, that is, a sort of Scotch 
marriage, which was nothing but an agreement 
between the two parties without witnesses or any 
formality whatever. Such unions, which were 
only allowed to the warrior-caste, seem not to 
have been uncommon in India, to judge by the 
frequency of their occurrence in stories ; but in 
‘this instance the lady’s relations seem to have 
considered the proceeding immoral, much as we 
should have done. So they turned the young 
couple, by magic, into a lion and lioness, telling 
them to go and wander thenceforth, following 
only their own devices, as the lions do. The li- 
oness died afterward in giving birth, not to a cub 
but to a human child, and the father-lion made 
the other lionesses suckle the boy, who grew up 
and became the world-ruling king Satavahana, 

“In another Indian story, the daughter of a 
Brahmin is delivered of a child while on a jour- 
ney, and is obliged to leave it behind in a wood, 
where a female jackal suckles it till it is rescued 
by some passing merchants.” 

Even the well-authenticated cases of human 
beings found living in a state below the lowest 
savage tribes are rather curious and interesting 
than valuable. It is impossible to say in any one 
of them how far their miserable condition was 
the result of want of civilization and how far 
idiocy. The great problem of man’s origin and 
development, so far as it is a merely scientific one, 
remains unsolved 
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PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


Purenowoeists, from the days of Gall and 
Spurzheim, have written much in regard to the 
premature development and decay of children. In 
their practice as phrenologists, they found that 
** forward children,” of whom foolish parents are 
usually most proud, are, a3 a rule, either short- 
lived, or that, if they come into the full stature of 
maen and women, that they develop less character 
than those more slow and backward in ripening. 

The business of childhood is to grow—to grow 
bodily, to take on constitution, to lay in a stock 
of vitality for future use. Many parents seem to 
suppose the business of childhood to be to get an 
education, and they lose sight of the more import- 





ant part, that of getting bodily health, strength, 
and vigor. 

Put a young colt into harness or under the 
saddle when not half grown, and he remains a 
weak and spiritless animal, if not almost worth- 
less, and dies at the age of a dozen years; whereas, 
if first permitted to get his growth, to become 
strong, firm, and vigorous before breaking into 
service, he will work steadily for twenty years. 
And so it is with human beings, they must not be 
forced. In a hot-house, plants may be stimulated 
into flower before their time, but they decay as 
much sooner. 

The little bones and muscles of childhood are 
soft, tender, and infirm, and so are the nerves 
through which the mind acts. A babe can not 
thread a needle, or a child endure the strain of 
steady or long-continued action. Look at a nurs- 
ing babe; sce what a fat, stupid, lazy little thing 
—how sleepy! It knows enough to laugh when 
tickled. a barbarous practice, to cry when 
pricked by a ye. to tumble over and buwp its 
gelatinous head when left alone. But what of it? 
The same is true of a// babies, and they ought to 
be permitted to grow before being tasked with 
lessons or with labor. 

We have been led to these reflections by the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which recently appeared in one 
of our morning papers. 

Cavetty To CH1tpren —The report of a coro- 
ner’s inquest, held the day before yvsterday, 
brings to tight some facts in conuection with our 
pubtic schools which demand immediate attention. 
The deceased, Louisa Schneider, was a child only 
four years of age, and had been an attendant at 
the Twenty-fourth ward public school of New 
York. It is the habit, it seems, in this institution 
to detain after school hours such of the children 
as have been backward in their lessons, or miscon- 
ducted themselves during the day. This poor little 
creature was kept in, with twelve others, to learn 
a spelling lesson which she had been unable to 
master in the forenoon, and she took it so much to 
heart that on returning to her seat she was seized 
with syncope, and in a few minutes expired. 


[The sense of fear and shame—through the 
action of Cautiousness and Approbativeness—so 
completely overpowered the child, that she had 
not strength of body to endure it. A sensible 
teacher should have seen this —Ep. A. P. J.] 


We know nothing more calculated to shock 
humane and sensitive minds than this statement. 
The idea of a child of such an age being set down 
to task-work at all is repugnant to common sense; 
but the fact of her inability to accomplish it being 
followed by punishment is still more revolting. We 
do not know which to censure most—-the parents 
for sending an infant like her to school, or the 
teachers for treating her thus inhumanly. If 
Cobbett deserves to live in the memory of fu‘ure 
ages, it will be more for the important truths 
which he proclaimed in regard to the education of 
children than for any of his other teachings. It 
was his maxim that the of ten was early 
enough to send a child to school, as up to that 
time the whole care of the parents should be de- 
voted to its physical development. The experience 
of all who have been engaged in educational pur- 
suits bears out this theory. We have, besides, the 
fate of infant prodigies to sustain it. They never 
come to anything in mature age, either menta!ly 
or physically, and in the majority of instances pay 
for their precocity by premature decay. 

The idea of inflicting punishment of any kind 
upon infants of tender years is as absurd as it is 
barbarous. Not having arrived at the age of 
reason, it is not to be expected that it will have 
any effect upon their minds. One result it may 
be attended with, and what that is we have a 
,-  ad example of in the death of this poor 
child. 

We call upon the Board of Education at once to 
put a stop to these inhuman tices. Their re- 


prac 
currence would inflict lasting disgrace u a 
tem that is otherwise otniietie. siesta 





A PIN HUNTER. 


In the Rue du Bac, Paris, there-died some time 
ago, about forty years of age, the Baron de 
Sevres, a gentleman who had devoted nearly all 
his life to a most extraordinary pursuit, the ex- 
citement of which is said to have sent him to an 
untimely grave. Among the property he left 
were found two large and heavy boxes, which by 


| the heirs were supposed to contain cash, but 


turned out to be filled with hundreds of thousands 
of all imaginable kinds of pins. Some years ago, 
when in Paris, a gentleman of noble appearance 
was pointed out to me, whose curious way of 
walking had attracted my attention. It was the 
Baron de Sevres. He was walking along one of 
the roads of the Bois de Boulogne, with his back 
bent, his eyes restlessly searching the ground, 
and now and then stooping down as if to pick up 
something. 

I then learned that for the last twenty years 
his regular habits had been to pass along the 
most frequented streets and places of public re- 
sort, and to pick up pa pins he discovered on 
the ground—a habit which, from praiseworthy 
carefulness, had gradually become the dominat- 
ing passion of his life. He has been noticed 
scrutinizing the floors in the pits of theaters, 
hardly looking for a moment at the stage ; still 
more frequently he was seen searching the lob- 
bies leading to the boxes for the precious treas- 
ures. Concert rooms formed his principal attrac- 
tion ; but his richest harvest, he confessed, were 
the numerous places of worship, which, of course, 
were regularly attended by this curious specimen 
of human eccentricity. 

[It is not uncommon, for persons who are fault- 
ily organized, to “ride certain hobbies” all 
through life, and thus become warped. Others 
are like a wheel, fitted to “run in a rut,” and 
they continue in it. So it is with persons who 
become afflicted with ailments real or imaginary, 
and cling to and cherish the same as though 
they were afraid to throw them off. Have you 
not often heard the remark that the invalid 
seemed to “hug” his disease? So it is with a 
child who may chance to “ find” something of in- 
terest or value ; he will ever after seek something 
more of the same sort in thesame way. Sensible 
parents seeing this, regret such streaks of “ luck,” 
knowing the consequences which usually follow. 
It is the same with one who wins in agame of chance 
in gambling, or draws a prize in a lottery. The 
man who wins a cent will run the risk or take 
the chance of losing or winning a dollar. He 
has acquired a habit, and it may be easily fixed on 
him for life, unless he is carefully guarded. The 
same is true of snuffing, smoking, and chewing to- 
bacco, drinking liquor, taking opium, etc. Hence 
the necessity of our being very careful in form- 
ing only such habits as will conduce to our use- 
fulness and happiness. 

The pin man could easily have been saved 
from wreck and ruin of soul and body had he 
been made acquainted with Phrenology, and had 
his friends diverted his mind into other channels, 
and another class of mental organs and faculties 
been brought into action. Diversion, in such 
cases, is the remedy ; the same as it is with a 
child, when clamorous for one plaything may be 
appeased by giving him another—something new 
and equally acceptable. To get men, women, 
and children out of “ruts,” and off from “ hob- 
bies,” and to prevent them from becoming 
warped and eccentric, it is only necessary to call 
out the entire mind, exercise all the organs of the 
body and all the faculties of the mind on physio- 
logical and phrenological principles. } 
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gift? A grand prize in a 
lottery where a few are the 
lucky holders of fortunate 
numbers, and the many in- 
evitably draw blanks? This 
is the popular notion, but it 
is not the doctrine of the 
work before us. The author 
speaks of physical comeli- 
ness as something to be ac- 
quired (when not already 
possessed), like health, or 
good manners, or correct mo- 
rals. He teaches that it is no 
more difficult for us to become 
beautiful than to become 
good—that physical perfec- 
tion is, in fact, allied to moral / 
perfection ; which is, after 
all, but the enunciation, in 
another form of the truth, so 
often insisted upon in this 
Journat, that form corre- 
sponds with character—that 
he soul molds and remolds 








Pbhusiologny. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us fn all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
Ife, —Cabdanis, 





THE SECRET OF BEAUTY.* 


A Lats writer very truly and beautifully says : 
“The desire for beauty, or at least completeness 
and comeliness of form, is felt wherever the 
human heart palpitates. ‘Am I engaging?’ is 
the incessant but often unrealized question 
of the maiden’s bosom. ‘Am I command- 
ing?’ the unexpressed aspiration of the boy. 
Beauty or strength casketed in a rounded, 
complete, and admirable physique, free from 
excess or deficiency of proportions, stands 
among the highest ambitions of the woman 
or the man. ‘How well you are looking,’ is 
everywhere the most pleasing of compli- 
ments. * * * The admiration we bestow 
upon a perfect form, when by chance we 
meet with one, is a feeling akin to worship 
—one in which the head has no part or pre- 
rogative. We reverence instinctively the 
largeness of grace, the perfection of motion, 
life, and capability of which we perceive that 
our nature is susceptible.” 

Yes, we all desire beauty; we acknowl- 
edge its power; we almost worship it. It 
rules alike in court and camp ; in the parlor 
and in the street; in the city and in the 
forest; among civilized men and in the wig- 
wams of the savage. It outwits the wily 
diplomatist ; it subjects to its sway the vic- 
tor of a hundred battles; it enters doors 
which even wealth’s golden key can not un- 
lock ; it plays with crowns, and kingdoms, 
and human hearts! And what is it? 
thing unattainable and undefinable? 


A some- 


A fairy 





* Hints toward Physical Perfection, or the Philosophy 
of Human Beauty; showing how to acquire and retain 
Bodily Symmeiry. Health, and Vigor, secure Long Life, 
oe avoid eon — Deformities of Age. By D. 

ew ew York: Fowler and Wells. 
1864. Price $1 25.) 
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the body to suit its own 


Fig. 2.—Tue Beautirvt Sovrnerner. 





changing disposition and wants. 

One of the leading propositions of his work is 
that— 

Even the matured physical organization may, 
under certain conditions, and by the use of per- 
fectly legitimate means, be modified, both in its in- 
ternal states and its external forms, to an almost 
unlimited extent. 

WE ARE BUT CLAY. 

“The human form,” our author says, “is plastic. 

Until age has hardened its parts, it is but an 
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| image of soft clay, which we may mold at will; 


and we have explained and illustrated more 
clearly and fully than has hitherto been done, the 
means and methods by which we may most 
effectually ard salutarily act upon it—shown how 
we may impart fresh vitality to the languid frame ; 


give strength to the weak limb ; substitute grace 
of motion for awkwardness; remodel the ill- 
formed body and homely features into symmetry 
and beauty, and postpone indefinitely the infirm- 
ities and deformities of age.” 

WHAT IS BEAUTY? 

“Beauty, then,” according to the work under 
notice, “ whether in plants and animals or in men 
and women, is the grand external sign of good- 
ness of constitution and integrity of function ; 
and the highest possible beauty can indicate 

nothing less than perfection in these particu- 
lars; ‘the idea of beauty’ being, as the 
learned Dr. Pritchard truly says, ‘synony- 
mous with health and a perfect organiza- 
tion.’ Physical goodness (or health) and 
beauty will always be found to bear a strict 
relation to each other, the latter being every- 
where the sign or symbol of the former. A 
lack of beauty in any member or system of 
the body indicates a lack of goodness or 
health in that member or system. A de- 
formity of limbs shows clearly enough a want 
of goodness in the locomotive system ; a bad 
complexion not less certainly indicaies 
something wrong in the vital system; anda 
malformation of the brain, made manifest by 
the shape of the cranium, is a sure sign of 
want of balance or symmetry in the mental 
system.” 

This relation was well understood by the 
ancient Greeks, who placed beauty next to 
virtue and made it an object of worship. 

VARIOUS STYLES OF BEAUTY. 

In order to arrive at correct conclusions on 
this subject, we must get rid of any narrow 
ideas we may have imbibed in reference to 
personal beauty. 


Most people have a beau ideal—a particular style 
of face and figure which they call beautiful, and 
nothing which does not conform to their particular 
standard is honored with that title. But this beau 
ideal is merely one of the types of beauty, and 
that not generally the highest—in fact, the style 
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of face that many admire is not beautiful at all, 
and can properly lay claim to merely a doll-like 
prettiness. People who admire such faces can not 
appreciate true beauty. A face with character in 
it they might pronounce “good-looking” or “ in- 
teresting,’ but would not admit to be beautiful. 
During a walk up Broadway, any fine afternoon, 
we are sure to meet at least a score of beautiful 
women—beautiful according to a high standard, 
too—but there is likely to be little resemblance 
between any two of them, and they will represent 
perhaps half a dozen distinct stylesof beauty. In 
all, however, may be seen the signs of physical 
health, mental development, moral goodness, and 
active affections. These are essentials. Take away 
any one of them and the person falls short, to 
that extent, of being beautiful, whatever may be 
the general form of the face. But one may be 
plump and rotund like the young English girl 
(fig. 1); another tall and elegant, like the fair 
Southerner (fig. 2); and a third slight and grace- 
ful, like Rachel the actress (fig. 3), and yet all be 
truly beautiful. In one the complexion may 
be fair—the lily and the rose sweetly blended— 
and the hair blonde, as in Blanche (fig. 4) ; another 
may have the peachy bloom and gold-tinged 
auburn hair of Margaret,“ the Pearl’’ (fig. 6); 
while a third, like Isabelle, “the Brunette”’ (fig. 
5), may throw the shadow of her raven tresses 
over the warm glow of olive-tinted cheeks. In 
one the face‘may be round, as in fig. 1; in the next 
oval, as in fig. 2 ; in a third pyriform, as in fig. 3; 
butin all there must necessarily be the large,clear, 
eloquent eyes; the shapely nose, indicative of 
culture, taste, and intelligence ; the full lips, that 
speak of sweetness of temper, warmth of affection, 
and womanly dignity; and the ample chin be- 
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tokening the active circulation and the large, lov- 
ing heart. 

“ But how can the graces of face and form fhat 
constitute true beauty be acquired by those who 
have them not?” This is the practical question. 
“ Tell us,” the reader will say— 


“HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL.” 


The answer may be brief: By acquiring those 
internal qualities of which beauty is the external 








sign. Going somewhat into detail, however, we 
may, in explanation, say further : 

1. You must, if you do not already possess it, 
acquire good physical health. Without this there 
can be no complete and satisfactory personal 
attractiveness. It is a perverted taste that admires 
a pale, sickly, sentimental look. Any functional 
derangement manifests itself at once externally. 
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A dyspeptic stomach or a diseased liver records 
its condition on face and form in characters which 
can not be misunderstood. There must be a good 
digestion to nourish and give the proper fullness 
to the frame ; an active circulation to convey the 
nutritive particles to every part and carry off the 
effete matter from the system; good lungs and 
full breathing to oxygenize and thereby vitalize 
the blood (for it is oxygen that glows on the lip 
and blushes on the cheek), in short, there must be 


_ complete organic and functional integrity. 


2. But mere physical health is not, of itself, true 
wauty. Mind must inform the whole. There 
nust be intellectual culture. 

“ Shining tresses, rose-tinted cheeks, and a doll- 
like prettiness,” Mr. Jacques says, “may be con- 
sistent with an inane or shallow mind, but no face 
through which active intelligence does not look 
forth can justly claim to be, in any strict sense, 
beautiful. Only persons of a-low order of de- 
velopment can be permanently pleased with it. 
The would-be belle, therefore, who neglects the 
cultivation of her mind for the mere adornment 
of her person, will learn, sooner or later, that the 
most magnificently embellished shrine, without 
the manifest presence of a presiding divinity, will 
attract few real worshipers. There can be no 
true or satisfactory beauty in the human face 
without cultivated intelligence.” 

What the specific physical effects of intellectual 
culture are will be shown farther on. 

3. But there is still something lacking. Man 
is a social and a spiritual being. The heart must 
be warmed and the moral nature awakened before 
the highest order of beauty can be attained. As 
our author truly says: : 

“Goodness of heart and purity of life co- 
operate with an expanded chest, wholesome air, 
copious breathing, and out-door exercise, in 
imparting to the fair cheek the coveted roseate 
tinge. Quiet happiness, ease, and freedom from 
care are essential auxiliaries. Violent passions, 
mental or physical suffering, care and ; 
depress and bleach the cheek, and give a 





haggard expression to the counte- 

tever, then, is favorable to goodness, 
happiness, and ease is, in the same degree, favor- 
able to health and beauty.” 

Here, briefly stated, are some of the general 
principles which lie at the basis of the Art and 
Science of Beauty. Those who desire to see them 
more fully stated and illustrated must consult the 
work which has here served as a text. We close 
with some miscellaneous extracts from its in- 
teresting and suggestive pages. 

THE RATIONALE OF PHYSICAL CHANGES. 

“Within certain limits, the nervous fluid or 
vital force strengthens and develops any part of 
the body or brain in proportion as it is brought 
to bear upor it. Its currents are controlled in 
two ways—directly by a mere act of the mind, 
and indirectly by the exercise, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, of the part to be developed. 
Study and reflection summon it to the forehead, 
the lobes of which gradually protrude ; the exer- 
cise of the moral sentiments calls it to the coronal 
region, where it elevates insensibly, but certainly, 
the cranial arch ; the lower faculties make use of 
it to feed and develop the basilar organs and to 
enlarge the jaws and abdomen. The special 
exercise of the arm induces a stronger tendency 
of the vital currents to that organ; the process 
of waste and renovation is quickened ; and if the 
exercise be regular and not excessive, more par- 
ticles are deposited than are carried off, and the 
arm is strengthened and increased in size. It is 
for this reason that the right arm and hand are 
larger and stronger than the left. By allowing 
the right arm and hand to fall into comparative 
disuse and transferring their functions to the left , 
arm and hand, the latter may be increased and 
strengthened while the former will shrink and 
grow weaker, till the relative size and strength 
of the two opposite sides are reversed.” 

EFFECTS OF INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

“One of the most striking effects of intellectual 
culture on configuration may be observed in the 
gradual change which takes place in the outlines 

resented in a front view of the head and face. 
he expansion of the forehead and the superior 


peculiarl 
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and more intellectual portions of the face, and the 
relative if not absolute diminution of the lower 
parts, produce a marked departure from the cir- 
cular, — is . order e form, and an 
approach, more or less near, to perfect pyri- 
form outline. This alone is a great gain in the 
direction of beauty ; for nothing is more repug- 
nant to correct taste than ty of form and 
bullet-headedness in a man or a woman, significant 
fag. The evcimpuaplag: dgee @igs'9) 40 
i accom (fig. 7) 
Slestonts Spra'eedeaiy: an aheaesteb 26th 
change of outline we have indieated.” 
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LOVE AS A COSMETIC. 

“This passion is Nature’s grand cosmetic. It 
has power to transfigure every form in which it 
is truly incarnate. Homely indeed must be the 
face which is not rendered pleasing by its influ- 
ence. It gives roundness to the form, fullness to 
the bosom, grace to the movements, light to the 
eye, sweetness to the mouth, color to the cheek, 
and animation to the whole figure. Every organ 
of the body seems imbued by it with new life, 
and every function to be rendered more efficient. 
This fine spiritual stimulus is in the highest degree 
favorable to health, and thus indirectly, as well 
as by direct nervous influence, favoring the de- 
velopment of beauty. To the face of many a 
pale-cheeked girl have ‘three sweet words’ 
brought the rosy hue of health and beauty. The 
betrothed, in that beautiful Irish song, ‘The 
Welcome,’ says : 

Light is wy hesrt since the day we were plighted, 

Red is my cheek thut they told me was biighted. 

“ Love is not less promotive of manly than of 
womanly beauty. It makes one ‘twice a man,’ 
and equal to anything that man may do or dare. 
It makes him strong and brave as well as gentle 
and tender, gives firmness to his figure, grace to 
his carriage, an character to his face.” 

SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 

“The religious sentiments, which, when pro- 
portionately developed and active, furm the grand 
ugitary and harmonizing passion of the soul, have 
undoubtedly a powerful influence in modifying 
physical configuration. Veneration, while it gives 
a sublime ultitude to the coronal arch of the 
cranium, has a similarly elevating influence upon 
the features. Wherever the spiritual nature of 
man has been harmoniously developed, there will 
be found a higher tone of organization and a 
purer type of face, together with a sweet radia- 
tion of life—a subtile, penetrating, and indescrib- 
able charm which attracts all hearts.” 


A SWEET TEMPER ESSENTIAL. 

“ And with the rest the affections must be cul- 
tivated. A sweet temper and loving moods are 
in the highest degree friendly to health and 
beauty. A cross, ill-natured, unloving cbild can 
not be beautiful. That temper and disposition 
make their characteristic marks upon face and 
form is especially observable in childhood, when 
the features and configuration are so readily 
modified. As the crowning excellence, then, 
cultivate a gentle, tender. loving spirit in your 
children ; for goodness and beauty ever go hand 
in hand.” 

BEAUTY BEGETS BEAUTY. 

“Tn the light of this fact, the fine arts assume a 
new degree of importance and utility. They not 
only minister immediately and directly to our 
inherent love of the beautiful, but serve us still 
more effectually by increasing continually the 
available fund of beauty in ourselves and our 
children. The beauty of the pictures and statues 
which adorn the homes of wealth and taste, re- 
flected upon the faces of their inmates, gradually 
transfigures them. Loving wife and mother, if 
you would be beautiful, and see beautiful children 
grow up around you, adorn your rooms with 
beautiful objects. If you can not get paintings 
and statues, you may at least have engravings, 
statuettes. and medallions, as they are within the 
reach of every one above the grade of absolute 
poverty.” 

HOW TO IMPROVE THE COMPLEXION. 

“The beauty of the complexion, depending 
upon the efficient performance of the vital func- 
tions of nutrition, circulation, and excretion, is 
generally in proportion to the integrity and vigor 
of the vital system. The complexion. then, is 
improved by increasing vitality, and a b 
depressing it. To promote vitality (and throug 
it a clear complexion). expand the chest by deep, 
full breathing, either in the open air or in well- 
ventilated rooms, and by other appropriate move- 
ments (for which see ‘Physical Perfection,’ 





Chapter XII.) ; keep the pores of the skin open 
by bathing and gentle friction ; avoid hot bread 
or biscuits and butter, all very greasy or high- 
seasoned food, rich pies and cakes, hot or heating 
drinks, the excessive use of tea and coffee, bad 
air (and, if possible, stove-heated rooms), excessive 
heat and cold, dissipation, and late hours.” 

Fair reader and reader not so fair—maiden and 
youth—the “Secret of Beauty” is a secret no 
longer. Improve your physical condition, edu- 
cate your intellect, expand and purify your affec- 
tions, cultivate your spiritual nature, be healthy, 
be wise, be loving, be “ spiritually-minded,” be 
BEAUTIFUL. 


Our Social Belations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of the r kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend.— Thomson, 


A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 





Wuart was Pureno.ocy Doxe ror Me? Read- 
er, that question touched a tender chord and 


stirred within my soul a depth of feeling. Itsent | 


my mind wandering backward—peering through 
the past—the sunny nooks gilded with joy and 
the gloomy ones shaded with sorrow. It carried 
my mind back to the days when I was a happy 
child in my Eastern home, petted and spoiled by 
a large circle of affectionate relatives. Allow me 
to speak of the past that you may the more fully 
understand the sorrow that shaded my young 
life, and the change for the better brought about 


by Phrenology. 
A SPOILED CHILD. 


I told you I was a petted, spoiled child. While 
I was still quite young my father removed from the 
East to the West, and settled in a thinly inhabited 
community. Then I was thrown among new as- 
sociates, and the children with whom I met “I 
tried to love ;” but they appeared so strange, 
80 repulsive, I could not. Then in my loneliness I 
would weep for my old home and playmates. I 
became sickly and sensitive, and in solitude I 
spent my hours and days either at my books or 
trying te write letters to my distant friends— 
drawing flowers—then embroidering or painting 
them—and working at mimic millinery. Thus 
passed my early years. Daily I was becoming 
more sensitive and less fitted for the hardships 
I was afterward called to endure. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 

About this time a deep religious feeling took 
possession of my mind. I feared to engage in 
any childish sports lest I should be doing 
wrong. An old melancholy minister, who 
visited at my father’s house too often, warned 
me of “the fiery regions where lost spirits 
wail,” instead of telling me that “Jesus took 
little children in his arms and blessed them.” 
Had he been a phrenologist when he passed his 
hands over my head and smoothed my dark hair, 
he would not have told me how wicked it was 
for me to wear it curled, as he often did; but he 
would have taught me to cultivate those organs 
which give a love of the beautiful, that my life 
might be useful—that thus I might honor and 
glorify my Creator. Or had my parents under- 
stood the laws which governed my organization, 
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how much suffering they might have saved me, 
and themselves how much anxiety ! 


* * . . = * * al 
GIRLHOOD—THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE. 

Time rolled on. I was growing to girlhood ; 
then a thirst for knowledge took possession of 
me—such a thirst as no one knows, except those 
who have experienced the same. I read every- 
thing within my grasp, religious, political, his- 
torical, and was diving into a medical library, 
when it was removed. My leisure hours by day 
were too short for me. I borrowed from the 
night ; and when they found how late I was read- 
ing, I was prohibited lights in my room, and then 
I read by moonlight. The first book thus read 
by moonlight was the “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
small print and small edition. 

FALLING IN LOVE. : 

Progress and civilization were now filling our 
State with citizens of culture and intelligence. 


| My father was engaged in mercantile business, 


and our home was very often the resort of lead-. 
ing ministers and politicians, living as we did 
near the State capital. I had often heard the 
name of a certain youth mentioned as one thirst- 
ing for knowledge and battling with poverty 


| and adverse circumstantes ; and my sympathies 


were enlisted in his behalf although I had never 


| seen him. But chance threw us in the same 


school, in the same class, and I “ learned to love 
him,” if one so young as I then was could love. 
He, too, had long heard of me, and thought he 
loved long before we met. It was the report of 
the love of study that had attracted us toward 
each other. We were in the same class, but I 
could learn my lessons in one half of the time 
that it took him to commit his to memory. [I 
should never have understood the whys and 
wherefores, however, had it not been for his ex- 
planation. 
MARRIED LIFE—A SAD BEGINNING. 

My father failed in business, and in a few 
months after I married the penniless youth 
whom I loved, and whom every one respected, 
after the reluctant consent of my parents, but 
contrary to the wishes of all my friends. I mar- 
ried with the determination, “let come what 
would,” that no relative of mine should ever be 
troubled with my sorrows or complainings, and 
well have I kept my promise. We were married, 
and my husband considered it his duty to con- 
tinue his studies, as he was preparing for a pro- 
fession. And my duty he believed to be “ the same 
as other married ladies—to labor and grow old.” 
So he commanded me in a manner not stern, but 
so that I understood that his wishes were for me 
to divest myself of every ornament, even to a plain 
collar, and to draw back my cur/s, brush the waves 
from my hair, and do it up tightly in a knot on the 
back of my head. I loved him—I obeyed. 

But imagine my feelings, with all my love of 
the beautiful. I loathed, abhorred myself, and 
would turn from the mirror with perfeet disgust. 
But I never entreated or expostulated with him 
on the subject. J could not; the hateful tears 
would choke my utterance. For two long years 
I prayed for death; but no complaint ever passed 
my lips to any friend. I had none to go to but 
God my Father. 

Thus I commenced life’s duties as a wife. We 
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had removed to a distant part of the State, and I 
opened shop as amilliner. Business was plenty. 
I was prosperous. I was patient, true, and faith- 
ful ; but my spirit was crushed ; nothing but the 
sustaining grace of an Almighty Father could 
have thus supported me. My sensitive nature 


shrunk from society ; I longed for solitude, but | 


was too poor to share such enjoyments, My 
books were my friends; each moment that I 
could snatch was spent in their perusal. 


he was “ only doing his duty religiously.” 
* . - - . . * 
THE IRREPRESSIBLE PASSION. 
I toiled all day and ou into the night, until all 
were sleeping around me ; then my books would 


give me comfort. I would read until my thoughts | 
| books there were not unfamiliar. 
| how I had studied those pages when he and all 


were like a consuming fire—my temples throb- 
bing—my whole being wrought up to a happiness 
indescribable ; then with a nervous hand I would 
snatch my pen and dash down my thoughts. 


Sometimes my husband would call, telling me | 
| kept up with him so long at school; and I told 
would immediately retire as he requested ; but | 


that such late hours would ruin my health. I 


not tosleep. My thoughts would not let me sleep ; 
but I would “wait and watch” until he slept; 
then I would light the lamp, shading his eyes 
carefully with the curtain. Then I would write. 


Thus I wrote one bitter cold night, when I com- | 
posed the poem, “Angels are Near ;” then I | 


slept—oh ! so sweetly ; it seemed the angels were 


all around me. 
DETECTED. 


My husband objected to my writing ; but much 


more did he object to my productions going be- 
Never shall I forget his looks, 


fore the public. 
his words, when he first saw a short piece of 
poetry published that I had written “On Our 
Dear Little Willie’s Death.” 
reading aloud to me, as was his custom when I 
was busy; and when he came to that he read 
verse after verse slowly, as though-he was criti- 
cising it, until he came to my initials (which the 
editor had taken the liberty to give); then he 


turned his dark eyes upon me, inquiring in a se- | 


rious tone, “Is this your writing?” I was trem- 
bling like a criminal before a court of justice, and 
replied, “ It is—it is.” 

LIGHT DAWNS—PHRENOLOGY. 

But a brighter day was dawning; there was 
happiness in store for me. In making some 
trade, chance threw in my husband’s way a box 
of books—several volumes of phrenological 
works published by Fowler and Wells. He pur- 
chased them, brought them home, and commenced 
reading. it was like theopening of a rich mine; 
for truly there was embodied there rich veins of 
thought. He was pleased with the purchase, and 
commenced the study in good earnest, and 
for a “phrenological subject” he commenced 
practice by examining my head as he read of the 
different organs. He ther learned what had 
caused my sadiiess and clouded all the sunlight 
of my life. He learned that the circumstances by 
which I had been surrounded—the toil—depriva- 
tion of time for study and writing—my manner 
of dress—all was a warfare against my nature. 

He found, too, that woman had aspirations as 
high and holy as man. He found why his efforts 
to prevent my writing had been so useless, even 


My | 
husband did not intend to be cruel ; he thought | 





He commenced | 





under the most trying circumstances; for he had 
learned from family history that my mother had 
acted as secretary for my father but a few months 
before my birth ; and he learned in those volumes 
when and how a mother may transmit such gifts 
to offspring ; and that by nature I was a “scrib- 
bler.” He learned, too, that “ moroseness and a 
disfiguring dress” were no part of true religion. 
THE CHANGE, 

From that day my husband was a changed 

man, and I was a changed woman. His coldand 


| cruel dignity melted into smiles ; his tones were 
| softer and more loving ; he called me by the old 
| pet names once more ; in fact, “ he became one 
| of the best fellows in the world.” 


He threw 
open his library to me, and offered to be my 
teacher ; but was surprised to find that to me the 
He knew not 


around were asleep. But I told him I could not 


| bear to see him outstripping me in knowledge, 


and thus placing distance between us, after I had 


him as well as I could for the tears—how I had 
suffered—how I had toiled so heart-broken— 


| how I had written, and sent away my pieces un- 
| known to him, and how they had been published 


and copied. 

He caught me to his bosom as he pleadingly 
asked forgiveness, and I asked his ; for I too had 
been to blame in blaming him for not thinking 
and doing just as I had done, when our organiza- 
tions were so different. 

From that hour I was lifted from the place of 
an outcast child to a full-grown woman—a com- 
panion. 

ob oo 


HOW SHE GOT A HUSBAND. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century a 
wealthy English baronet died leaving his estates 


| to a beautiful only daughter, who soon after dis- 


posed of herself in marriage in a very singular 
way. 

Tradition and a cotemporaneous ballad concur 
in representing her as courted by many, but re- 
fusing all and keeping herself “fancy free” and 
heart- whole, until attending a wedding at Reading 
she met a young and handsome but poor attorney, 
named Benjamin Child, with whom she fell vio- 
lently in love on the spot. For some days she 
reasoned with herself on the subject, trying to 
shake herself free of this sudden passion, bu#all 
in vain. Then, feeling that something must be 
done, but unable from confusion of mind to devise 
a proper course, she took the extraordinary step 
of sending the young man a letter, demanding 
satisfaction for injuries she alleged he had inflicted 
on her, and appointing time and place for a hostile 
meeting. Mr. Child was much surprised, and 
quite at a loss to conceive who the challenger could 
be. By the advice of a friend, however, he resolved 
to attend. The meeting may be described in the 
words of the ballad : , 

Early on a summer’s morning, 
When bright P: ebus was adorning 
Every bower with his beams, 

The fair Jady came, it seema. 

At the bottom of a mountain, 


Near a pleasant crystal fountain, 
There she left her gilded coaeh, 
While the grove she did approach. 





Covered with her mask, and walking, 
There she met her lover, talking 
With a friend that he had brought, 
So she asked him whom he songht. 
“T am challenged by a gallant 

Whe resolves to try my talent; 

Who he is I can not say, 

But I hope to show him play.” 

“Tt is I that did invite you; 

You shall wed me, or I'll fight you 
Underneath those spreading trees ; 
Therefore choose from which you please 
“ You shall find I do not vapor, 

I have sought my trusty rapier ; 
Therefore take your choice,” said she: 
* Either fight or marry me !” 

Said he, “ Madam, pray what mean you? 
In my life ’ve never seen you; 

Pray unmask, your visage show, 
Then I'll tell you ay or no.” 

“T will not my face uncover 

Till the marriage ties are over; 
Therefore choose you which you will, 
Wed me, sir, or try your skill. 

“Step withia that pleasant bower 
With your friend one single hour ; 
Strive your thoughts to reconcile, 
And I'll wander here the while.” 
While this beauteous lady waited, 
The young bachelors debated 

What was best for to be done. 

Quoth his friend, “ The hazard ran? 
“If my judgment can be trueted, 
Wed her first, you can’t be worsted ; 
If she’s rich you'll rise to fame, 

If she’s poor, why, you’re the same.” 
He consented to be married ; 

All three in a coach were carried 

To a church without delay, 

Where he weds the lady gay. 
Though sweet pretty Cupids hover’d 
Round her eyes, her face was cover’d 
With a mask—he took her thus, 

Just for better or for worse.” 

The ballad goes on to state that the pair went 
in her coach to the lady’s elegant mansion, where, 
leaving him in a parlor, she proceeded to dress 
herself in her finest attire, and by-and-by broke 
upon his vision as a young and handsome woman 
and his devoted wife : 

Now he’s clothed in rich attire, 
Not inferior to a squire ; 
Beauty, honor, riches’ store, 
What can man desire more ? 

It appears that Mr. Child took a position in 
society suitable to the fortune thus conferred upon 
him, and was high sheriff of the county in 1714. 


a 

Marriace In Borngeo.—Marriage, which gene- 
rally succeeds a lengthened routine of enig- 
matical courtship peculiar t these people, 
is celebrated with great pomp and considerable 
originality. The bride and bridegroom are 
ceenducted from opposite ends of the village 
to the spot where the ceremony is to be per- 
formed. They are seated on two bars of iron, 
symbolical of the vigorous and lasting blessings 
in store for them. A cigar and betel leaf, care- 
fully prepared with areca nut, are put into the 
hands of each. One of the officiating priests ad- 
vances, waves two fowls over the heads of the 
betrothed, and in a long address to the Supreme 
Being, and a short one to the couple, calls down 
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eternal blessings on them, implores that peace | physically deficient to the extent of deformity, 


and happiness may attend the union, and gives 


some temporal advice, sometimes of a character 


more medical than saintly. The spiritual part 


being thus concluded, the material succeeds. 
The heads of the affianced are knocked against | 
| and harmonized. 


each other three or four times; then the bride- 


groom puts his betel leaf and his cigar into the | 


mouth of the bride, and she puts her betel leaf 
and her cigar into the mouth of the bridegroom ; 


and thus they are acknowledged a wedded cou- | 


ple with the sanction of theirreligion. Ata later 


the newly married. 
feast, much dancing, and noisy music. 


“Signs of Character.” 


For soul is fo m, and doth the body make.—-Spenser. 


mO'V w- SiIGwnNs. 


Our happiness or misery in this world depends 
largely upon the state of our affections. To love 
and be loved is the normal destiny of every well- 
constituted man and woman. Failing to attain 
this condition, our minds are apt to become more 
or less warped, and we generally either run into 
dangerous and sinful excesses of some kind, or, 


our breasts, we become unsocial and cynical, if 
not misanthropic. At best, our earthly lives are, 
to a greater or less extent, irretrievably marred. 


Fie. 1.—Carnantne IT. or Rossta. 


A few individuals may be found who are eom- 
paratively indifferent to love. A few others, in 
whom its manifestation is not naturally wanting, 
are able, when its objeet fails them, to substitute 
ambition or some other sentiment or passion for 
it; or to hold the whole lower nature in such 
absolute subjection to the spiritual faculties, that 
the ordinances of religion and the duties of 
Christian charity stand with them in the place of 
wife or husband, family and home; but these 
cases constitute but the apparent exceptions 
which prove the rule. 

But while all men and women, not mentally or 





| torrent upon her heart ; 
the “milk of human kindness” getting soured in | 





may be said to be born to love and be beloved, 
there are wide differences in the degree and form 
in which love manifests itself; and in seeking its 
fruition in marriage, it is of the highest import- 
ance that these differences be taken into account 
Much—everything almost— 
depends upon adaptation. We often see couples 
united in marriage where both parties are amiable 
and, in some degree and form, affectionate, who, 
nevertheless, make each other miserable. Each 


is end of loving and making another being 
period of the nuptial evening fowls are killed, the | : : 

blood caught in two cups, and from its color the | 
priest foretells the future happiness or misery of | 
The ceremony is closed bya | 


happy, but that other 
being is not the one 
to whom he or she is 
bound. They are af- 
fectionally mismated. 
They can not under- 
stand each other. 
ileart does not re- 
pond to heart. 

Many a young wife, 
warm-hearted and 
overflowing with at- 
fection, learns with 

. pain unutterable, 
when too late, that he on whom she would 
lavish her love, kind, considerate, and thoughtful 
of her welfare though he may be, only repels her 
outgushing tenderness, or, at best, meets it with 
a cool indifference which turns it back in an icy 
and many a husband 
finds in the wife he has blindly chosen, only 
esteem and a measured and dutiful affection in- 
stead of the ardor and impulsive love for which 
his heart yearns. 

In all such cases a mistake has been made—a 
terrible, irremediable mistake—a mistake which 
a little knowledge of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy would have ren- e 
dered impossible. The 
world is full of these 
matrimonial blunders 
—full of the unhappi- 
néss—the deep misery 
—which they occasion. 
Can not something be 
done to prevent the so 
frequent recurrence of 
these sad errors? Most 
certainly there can. 
Ignorance is the cause ; 
knowledge is the rem- 
edy. It is our purpose in this article to supply 
that knowledge, so far at least as it relates to the 
most important element in the combination-—the 
faculty of Love. In future articles we sball take 
up the other social faculties. 

We wish to teach our young readers who are 
still free to love where they will, how to love 
wisely ; how to know who ean love them in 
return as they desire to be loved, satisfy the long- 
ings of their hearts, give completeness to their 
lives, and make them as great, as good, and as 
happy as they are capable of being, and who can 
not. We shall try to point out the signs of Love 
so clearly that “he who runs may read,” and he 
who reads may have no excuse for blundering 


into an unloving and therefore unhappy marriage, 
or falling a victim of “ unregulated affections.” 


Fie. 8.—Aarzon Burr. 








It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt, that 
the cerebellum or little brain, whatever additional 
functions it may have, is the organ of sexual 
Love, and we shall enter into no argument and 

dduce no evidence here to prove what we pre- 
sume our readers all admit. Should any have 
doubts on this point, they are referred to the 
standard works on Phrenology, and especially to 
Spurzheim on the “Functions of the Cerebellum,” 
and “ Boardman’s Defense of Phrenology,” where 
all the proofs they can require are to be found. 

Here are the outlines of two skulls (figs. 4 and 

~ 5), in the first tf 
\ of which you 
, may see the 4 cs 





~ 


largely pro- / 
= jecting, while 


Fre.4. you will ob- 
serve a marked deficiency in the same ‘region. 
The foregoing portrait of Catharine IL, the great 
but licentious empress of Russia, in spite of the 
style in which the hair is worn, shows the large 
development of cerebellum with which her char- 
acter so well corresponded. 

To find the organ of Amativeness or Love (we 
prefer the good Saxon-English term), take the 
middle of the back part of the ears as your start- 
ing-point, draw a line horizontally backward an 
inch and a half and you are upon the organ. The 
outer portion, next to the ear, is believed to 
exercise the more gross and animal function of 
the faculty. 

Any marked prominence or deficiency of the 
organ of Love will be sufficiently evident in a 
side view of the head, unless the hair be so dis- 
posed as to deceive the observer. Figs. 2 and 3 
illustrate the two extremes. There can be no 
question in cases like these ; but where there is 
about an equal development of this and the 
neighboring organs, it may be necessary to place 
the hand upon the part to determine its relative 
size. Where the coiffure interferes, it necessitates, 

of course, a slight 
derangement of 
the toilet. 

The size of the 
cerebellum, other 
things being equal 
is the measure of 
the power of Love; 
but its action and 
influence upon the 
charaeter are mo- 
dified by other 
mental and physi- 
cal developments 

Fre. 6.—Biacx Haws. and conditions,the 
signs of which it will be necessary to observe 
before forming an estimate. 

The size of the cerebellum, other things being 
equal, is, as we have said, the measure of the 
power of Love ; but this power is sometimes to a 
greater or less extent latent, and its manifestation 
does not correspond with the development of its 
organ For the indications of its voluntary ac- 
tivity or ability to aet at will, we must observe 
its facial signs in the chin and lips, 

Animals have no chins, though they have a. 
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cerebellum ; and they have the faculty of Love 
or Amativeness as a@ latent 
power, brought into action at 
stated periods by the blind in- 
stinct of procreation ; but there 
is no degree of that voluntari- 
ness, or ability to act at will, 
which is indicated by the facial 
signs we have mention 
Natural-born idiots have little 
or no chin, as may be seen by 
reference to fig. 7, and are also 
deficient in the region of the 
cerebellum. They are sexually 
incompetent. 

The physiognomical sign of Love, then, is the 
anterior projection of the chin proper and the 
breadth of the lower jaw below the molar teeth. 
Both this sign and the corresponding phreno- 
logical organ were enormous in Aaron Burr (fig. 
8), and his character is well known to have cor- 


Fie. 7. 


Fie, 8.—Desizz ro Lovz. Fra. 9.—Dzsme To Bz Loven. 


responded with these developments.* The por- 
trait of Catharine II. (fig. 1) also shows a strong, 
prominent chin. 

In further illustration of this point we beg 
leave to recur to the fact stated in a previous 
article (see JournnaL for April, 1863), that in the 


Fig. 1 .—M'iie 


most prolific races of men we find- the chin as 
well as the cerebellum most prominent. Take 
the Irish, the Germans, and the Scotch for ex- 
amples The same is true in general of the 
Anglo-Saxons. On the other hand, the Chinese, 
the Malays, and the Hindoos, who are much less 
prolific, have comparatively small chins and 
small cerebellums. . The North American Indians, 


* See a cast taken from his head, after death, in our 
eabinet, or museum, 308 Broadway, New York. 








nny 





with their retreating chins (fig. 6), are noted 
examples of a lack of prolificness, a family among 
them, according to Mr. Catlin, the artist and eth- 


Fie. 11.—Hzney VIII. 
nologist, rarely comprising more than two or 
threechildren. The entire cerebellum is generally 
moderate or small in both sexes, and there is 
comparatively little manifestation of love among 
either the men or the women. 

The action of Love on the chin, constituting 
what may be called its natural language, consists 
in throwing it forward as in fig. 8, or sidewise as 
in fig. 9, the former movement being the more 
natural to woman and the latter to man. 

Love has many forms of manifestation, or, in 
other words, we may say that there is a group of 
Loves, each of which has its distinctive sign. 
Most ef these are described and illustrated in the 


Fia. 12.-<Miss . 
article already referred to (Journat for April, 
1863); but as many will see this who have not 
read previous numbers, we may recapitulate 
briefly here. 

The anterior projection of the chin in the center, 
under the first incisor teeth, is the sign of Con- 
geniality. One who has this sign large, as shown 
in fig. 10, can love no one not adapted in tem- 
perament and mental constitution to herself. She 
is likely to have a beau ideal, and will not be 
easily satisfied with any one of the real men 
around her. She is more likely than others dif- 
ferently constituted to remain single through life ; 
but if properly mated will make a loving wife. 

A chin that is most prominent on each side of 
the center, next to Congeniality, causing, when 
the latter is relatively small, a 
slight depression in the center 
as intended to be represented 
in fig. 13, betokens one who 
has great Desire to be Loved— 
who hungers and thirsts for 
affection, and is miserable with- 
out some one of the opposite sex to love him. It 


ow 


Fie, 18. 
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is generally larger in man than in woman, leading 
him to seek her and sue for her love. When it is 
very large in a woman, she is liable sometimes to 
overstep the bounds of etiquette and make love 
toap who pl her. 
‘ The narrow 
square chin 
> represented \ Law, | 
in fig. 14 is = 
j morecommon nas’ d 
Fia, 14, among wo- Fre. 15. 
men, and indicates Desire to Love, which co- 
operating with Benevolence inclines one to bestow 
love as a favor. A woman with this faculty 
largely developed is disposed to love and marry 
some humble individual who, from lack of wealth 
or personal charms, is less likely than others to 
win love on other grounds. It is through the 
action of this faculty that beautiful women often 
reject the offers of handsome and distinguished 
suitors, and finally marry seme plain, unattractive 
man. 
The large square chin (fig. 15) belongs more 
appropriately to the manly face, and indicates 
Devoted Love. This faculty gives great earnest- 
ness and intensity in love—a feeling, in fact, 
bordering on worship, and, in excess, may mani- 
fest itself in love-sickness, and even in insanity. 
It is often accompanied by jealousy and distrust. 
Ardor or Ardent Love has its sign next to De- 
voted Love, and gives roundness to the outlines 
: of the jaws, as shown in fig. 16. 
The same faculty is indicated 
by the breadth and fullness of 
ora the red part of the lips ; and it 
manifests itself mainly in fond- 
Fu. 0, ling, embracing, and kissing. 
“The breadth of the middle part of the lower 
jaw, under the two large molar teeth,” Dr. Redfield 
says, “indicates Fondness and Love of Physical 
Beauty. It is very large in the accompanying 
outline of Henry VIII. (fig. 11). These faculties, 
when perverted, manifest themselves in wanton- 
ness and sensuality ; but in their legitimate action, 
the first prompts to innocent fondling and caress- 
ing and the latter te looks of love, which express 
the gratification of the eyes in beholding the be- 
loved object.” 
The breadth of the lower jaw under the wisdom 
tooth is the sign of Fuithfulness or Faithful Love. 





1. ConGENIALrrY ; 

2. Destre To BE LoveD; 
8. Dzstmre to Love; 

4. Devorep Love; 


5. Anpent Loves. 

6. Fonp Love; 

7. Love or Beauty; 
8. Farraru. Lovz. 
This faculty prompts to the consummation of 
Love in the conjugal relation, and desires children 
as pledges of love. A person who has this sign 
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large will not be drawn away from his or her 
married partner by any new and unauthorized 
love, but will remain steadfast in his affection to 
the end. 

The accompanying diagram (fig. 17) will assist 
the reader in locating the various signs we have 
mentioned. Each will be found to occupy some- 
thing less than a finger’s breadth on the face. 
There will not always, of course, be any marked 
prominence, since adjoining signs may be equally 
developed, but each must be judged by the 
breadth or anterior projection of the bone at the 
point indicated. 

Temperament modifies all mental manifesta- 
tions. It is especially nevessary to take it into 
account in judging of the social faculties. Per- 
sons with the sanguine temperament and red or 
auburn hair are most ardent in love; the bilious 
temperament imparts intensity and often violence 
to the affections; the nervous gives refinement 
and delicacy, and the lymphatic coolness and 
moderate desires. 

Love is an active impelling force. If not re- 
strained and controlled, it leads to excesses the 
most destructive to health and happiness. We 
must observe, then, in examining any individual 
with reference to the conjugal relation, whether 
he or she has the restraining and regulating 
power in proportion to the impelling force. Is 
there sufficient Will or Purpose, indicated by the 
perpendicular or downward projection of the chin 
and lower jaw? Are Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness well developed? Is there intellectual dis- 
crimination, represented by the reasoning facul- 
ties? and, above all, are the moral or spiritual 
organs in the coronal region full and active? If 
Love be blind, as the poets say, there is the more 
reason that Intellect should guide him with her 
eyes wide open. 

———ip 0g oa 
FURS, 
AND THE FUR TRADE. 


Tne skins of animals were among the first 
materials used for clothing. Fur coats date back 
to the Garden of Eden. The ancient Assyrians 
used ‘the soft skins of animals to cover the couches 
or the ground in their tents, and the Israelites 
employed badgers’ skins and rams’ skins dyed red 
as ornamental hangings for the tabernacle. (Exod. 
xxxix. 34) The ancient heroes of the Greeks are 
represented as being clothed in skins; and the 
same remark might be made of the ancient inhab- 
itants of all cold countries, as well as of the 
savages of all ages. 

But at the present day, and among civilized 
nations, instead of constituting the common cloth- 
ing of all classes and being counted among the 
necessaries of life, the skins of many animals must 
be classed with the most costly luxuries, accessible 
only to the rich. At one time the use of the 
choicer furs was restricted to the royal families 
and nobility, to whom they served as distinctive 
marks and badges of rank, and were for this pur- 
pose introduced into armorial bearings. 

KINDS OF FURS. 

The skins of the bison or buffalo are among the 
most valuable of the coarse furs. They cost raw 
in the St. Paul market about $7, and are used 
mainly for sleigh robes. Wolf skins, used for the 





same purpose, are worth $2 each. Bear skins cost 
from $10 to $20, and are also used for sleigh 
covers and for military purposes. Those of the 
black bear are the most valuable. The fur of the 
American wolverine or glutton finds a ready mar- 
ket in Europe. We can not state the price. The 
skins of the skunk (mephitis Americana) are an- 
nually exported from New York to the amount of 
many thousands. They are sold in England, but 
are reshipped thence to the Continent. They are 
worth from 50 to 67 cents apiece, the black ones 
being most esteemed. 

In Holland the domestic cat is bred for its fur, 
and the skins are merchantable in the United 
States, being worth from 10 to 50 cents each, and 
kittens from six to eight cents. The skins of 
the wild cat are in demand at from twenty- 
five to thirty cents each. The squirrel, though 
but a diminutive animal, comparatively, fur- 
nishes a vast amount of fur. There are many 
varieties, some of which are found in almost all 
cold and temperate countries. The number of 
squirrels destroyed is almost incredible. In Russia 
alone it is estimated that about 23,000,000 skins 
are annually obtained. The most valuable portion 
is the back of the gray squirrel, but the white 
portion covering the belly is also much prized. 
The tails are made into boas and the hairs into 
artist’s brushes. The various species of the rabbit 
and hare also furnish much fur that is used in 
making felt. Mink skins are much more in 
demand than furmerly, and are worth from $3 50 
to $5. For opossum skins there is also an in- 
creased demand. 

The skins of the raccoon are little used in this 
country, but many are sent to Germany and 
Russia, where, on account of their durability and 
cheapness, they are much used for the linings of 
coats, etc. The fur of the beaver was formerly in 
great demand for the manufacture of hats, but 
cheaper materials having been substituted, it is 
now but little used. The fur of the black Astra- 
kan lamb is much used for trimming coat collars, 
etc. It is very soft, silky, and curly, and all the 
more delicate it is said when obtained as it fre- 
quently is by slaughterigg the mother before the 
birth of the lamb. 

The most valuable of the fox skins are those of 
the black and silver fox. The latter are occasion- 
ally obtained in the country bordering on Lake 
Superior, and are valued at more than $50 apiece. 
When highly dressed, they are worth in the 
European markets from ten to forty guineas each, 
or $50 to $200: The white fox abounds in the 
Arctic regions. The red fox is common in many 
parts of the United States. Its skins are in good 
demand, and bring about $2 50. The cross fox is 
a scarce animal. Good specimens of its skins bring 
$20. The fiery fox is an Asiatic species of a bril- 
liant red color and very fine fur. Last winter a 
trapper brought into St. Paul’s among a lot of 
pelts two skins which, as nothing had ever been 
seen there like them before, were called the blue 
fox. They seem to be a hybrid between the cross 
fox and the silver fox. No one knew their value 
and they were sold at $2 each. The skins brought 
$25 each in New York. 

Otter skins are considerably used for gloves, 
etc., and are worth from $6 to $7. ‘The lynx has 
a soft, warm, and light fur, naturally of a grayish 





color with dark spots, but commonly dyed a beau- 
tiful shining black. 

** Russian sable is the most valuable of all furs, 
and the skins are exceedingly scarce. According 
to the latest statistics, only 25,000 of them were 
produced in the Czar's dominions. The prices 
paid for them are enormous. The sable for lining 
one of the Emperor's cloaks, exhibited at the 
world’s fair in 1851, was valued at $5,000. One 

kind of the Russian sable is called silver sable on 
account of the long white hairs which are con- 
spicuously mingled with the dark brown—which 
is its usual color. This commands a very high 
price, partly from its rarity and partly because it 
can not be imitated as readily as the brown. The 
peculiarity of this fur is its great softness and the 
length and heaviness of the hair. 

“ The ermine has a value of its own from its deli- 
cacy and beauty, although it is not so expensive 
as the Hudson Bay sable, which ranks next ‘to 
Russian. As the Hudson Bay Company get their 
skins very far north, they are often very nearly 
equal in elegance to the Russian, although they 
cost rather less than half the amount. The 
American sable is got south of the dominions of 
the Hudson Bay Company. It stands third in the 
list of furs. Next are the mink and the stone- 
marten. French sable means amy very inferior 
fur dyed to imitate a valuable one. The Siberian 
squirrels are much used, and are just as useful for 
warmth and fully as durable as any other.” 

THE FUR TRADE, 

London is the great fur mart of the world, 
though furs are but little used in England, on 
account of the mildness of the climate. The two 
great depots of the trade in this country are St. 
Louis (Missouri) and St. Paul (Minnesota). The 
St. Paul Press, reviewing the fur trade of the past 
season, says: 

‘* Notwithstanding the Indian war last fall, 
driving away numbers of settlers who were accus- 
tomed to trap and hunt fur during the winter, 
and the absence in the army of many professional 
hunters, the amount of furs gathered has not been 
much, if any, below the average of late years 
Our dealers here give the following statement of 
the amount marketed the past season : 
bcyparsa arrears Pe 

Total exports for 1868. ... ...00.2...0--seeeee 

We have referred to statistics in our possession 
in order to compare the purchases of this year 
with those of former years. They show as follows 
— 1844, $1,400; 1845, $3,000; 1846, $5,000; 
1850, $15,000; 1855, $40,000; 1856, $97,253 ; 
1857, $182,491; 1858, $161,022; 1859, $150,000; 
1860, $186,165 ; 1861, $198,000; 1862, $200,000; 
and 1863, $250,200. 

By these figures, which are gathered from re- 
liable sources, it will be seen that the fur trade of 
our city is on the increase. St. Paul is now the 
second largest fur market in the United States— 
St. Louis being the first, having the annual trade 
from the plains of the Upper Missouri and the 
Rocky Mountains, of between $300,000 and $400,- 
000 annually. St. Paul is the entrepot, however, 
to a fur-producing region more prolific and vast 
than that tributary to the St. Lonis, and with in- 
creased facilities of communication with Red 
River, must ere long rank No, 1 in the fur-buying 
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marts of the country. It is thought that even 
now it buys more fine firs than St. Louis, the 
trade of the latter being mostly robes, 

The decrease in the years 1858 and *59 must 
be explained as arising from the low value of furs, 
rather than from any decrease in quantity. Since 
that date the value of furs has steadily advanced, 
and is now higher than ever before, owing to the 
great demand for them in fashionable society. 
Everybody covets a ‘set of furs,’ and their ward- 
robe is not considered complete without such. 
The fancy fur trade is one of great importance in 
every city. The value of the wholesale and retail 
trade of New York in ladies’ and gents’ dress furs 
was given by the last census at a million and a 
half dollars yearly. Fashions and styles change 
in furs as in other goods for wear. The once 
despised mink is now the most fashionable cheap 

*fur, and the enormous demand for it has raised 
the price of mink skin from thirty and fifty cents 
to ten times that amount. Even muskrat skins, 
once considered of no account as fancy furs, are 
now largely worn, and, with skill in making up 
and dyeing, prove to be a cheap and useful fur for 
ladies’ cloaks and victorines. 

On looking at the books of our dealers, we find 
that 3,550 bisons or buffaloes have fallen victims 
to the arrow or the bullet on our Northwestern 
prairies, to supply civilized man with robes to keep 
him warm while riding in winter. These robes 
will always be a standard article for such pur- 
poses. An equal number of wolves—which fact 
one hears with pleasure—have also bit the dust to 
supply our fair countrywomen with elegant sleigh 
robes, to keep out the biting air while gliding over 
the snows of our Northern winters. The Bruin 
family bewails the loss of 850 ursine members. 
Of the red fox 1,650 skins have been brought in. 
The mink, now mercilessly pursued, since his pelt 
is worth from $3 50 to $5, contributes 23,000 
skins toward those elegant mantles and cloaks 
that every lady so covets. The muskrat species 
are prolific, and have given us fully 250,000 skins. 

Of the more rare and costly furs, 2,258 otters 
have been captured from their lacustrine retreats, 
and will soon do duty in the shape of gloves, etc., 
and 640 * fishers’ have been trapped, yielding the 
fortunate hunter $8 to $10 each. The marten 
family, one much prized, lost 1,600 members, en- 
riching the trapper at the rate of $5 to $10 each. 
Of the cross fox, a very scarce and rare animal, 
only 79 have been caught. 

The greater portion of the furs marketed here 
come from the Red River region of the north. 
They are brought into the trading posts by Indians, 
who exchange them for ammunition, blankets, etc. 


The furs so collectel are brought to St. Paul | 
annually in carts, and sold here. The carts go 


back loaded with goods. 

The balance of the furs are collected on the 
streams and in the forests by professional trappers. 
They go out in small parties, and remain all win- 
ter, sometimes changing their camps from place to 
place, following up the fur-bearing animals. Great 
quantities of fars are also caught by settlers on 
the frontier, who turn to account the enforced 
quiet of the winter season by trapping in a small 
way. The introduction of cheap and superior 

“patent traps manufactured by the Oneida com- 
munity near Utica, N. Y., in late years has greatly 








extended the hunt for furs. Now, every farmer's 
boy can make a few dollars during the winter by 
setting traps. 

We mentioned casually the large far-producing 
region of which our city is naturally the entrepot 
and mart. This really embraces the entire Hud- 
son Bay Company’s district, known as .Rupert’s 
Land, and all of Minnesota and Dakota to the 
Missouri River. The fur exports of this vast 
region are estimated at $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 
annually. There are 51 fur-trading posts in the 


miles in extent, containing 42,800 Indians and 
4,000 to 5,000 half-breed hunters. It is estimated 
that 150,000 buffaloes alone are killed every year. 
The hides are taken, together with the tongues 
and a portion of the meat, while the tallow and 
meat wasted, and which might be made available 
for export, is worth between one and two million 
dollars. The Indians and half-breeds of this vast 
region require supplies to the value of $10 per 
head, or $500,000 annually.” 


NEW YORK PRICE CURRENT OF FURS. 

In addition to the prices mentioned in a previous 
section, which are generally those which rule in 
the Western depots of the trade, we give below the 
New York price current of furs, skins, etc. : 

Nor. and East. 
Otter, per piece 
Cross Fox.... 
Red Fox... 


Gray Fox.. 
Black Bear 


Western. 
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EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON FURS. 

The value of a particular fur depends largely 
upon the climate in which it is produced, the colder 
the climate the finer being the fur. Thus the red 
fox of Canada is worth twice as much as the red 
fox of Tennessee, and the experienced furrier can 


tell the moment he passes his hand over the fur, | 
| *secesh,’ ” said his neighbor, “to talk in that 


whether it is northern, western, or southern— 


whether it was procured in Maine or Minnesota, 


Canada, Pennsylvania, or Carolina. In tropical 
countries there are no furs, in a restricted sense 
of the term, but the skins of the lion, tiger, leop- 
ard, and other tropical animals are used for sleigh 
robes and other purposes in far-off northern 


latitudes 
SAVE YOUR PELTRY. 


The aggregate value of the various kinds of 
merchantable furs and skins that are annually 
destroyed or wasted in the United States would 
amount to many thousand dollars. We hope that 
by calling attention to this subject, and showing 
the value of furs and the importance of the fur 
trade, as wo have done in this article, that we 
shall hélp to induce our people to put an end to 
this waste and to save all their “ pelts” large and 
small, Even a cat or a squirrel skin is worth pre- 
serving. Everything of the kind is wanted in New 
York, or London, or St. Petersburg, and will be 


willingly paid for 
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WESTERN LOYALTY. 


A wnrirerin the Christian Zeaminer makes an 
interesting article on “ Loyalty in the West,” and 
enumerates several peculiar features. He says: 


“The impulse to do something for the country 
was not confined to age—for here is Mr. Bates, of 
Pendleton, Indiana, believing that he can fight 
yet if they will let him, enlisting accordingly, but 
rejected, to his intense disgust, because he has 
owned to being ninety years of age ; or to sex— 
for here is Mary W. Dennis, standing six feet two 


‘ = | in slippers, who, being unknown in those parts, 
Hudson Bay region, which is 1077,000 square | i 


and disguised as a man, enlists in the Still Water 
Company of the First Minnesota Regiment, and 
Mary, being a handy, as wellas a haudsome fel- 
low, is promoted to be a lieutenant before she is 
found out; or to the average of ordinary patriot- 
ism—for here is a family of sixteen young men 
residing in Dayton, Ohio, enlisting all at once, 
and in one company; and another Iowa editor 
telling how hard it is to get his paper out, be- 
cause his two sons that he counted on to help him, 
the younger only fifteen years of age, have en- 
listed, and walked two bundred miles to join their 
company, and how he has a third counting how 
long before he can go too, with four more grow- 
ing finely, and he hopes he may yet have seven 
more to go; or to commercial usage—for here is 
an eminent Detroit firm offering to furnish Gov- 
ernment with fifty tons of shot and shell, to be 

aid for whenever itisconvenient. * * * * 

© unreadiness on the part of the State or 
General Executive could chill this impulse and 
instinct of the Western man—and woman. We 
have seen that the Iowa First was raised in a few 
hours. The boys came in from farm and town in 
the common working costume. Iowa felt that it 
was hardly the thing to send her sons outso ; 
yet there was not a uniform in the State, and the 
men were wanted instantly. So she telegraphed 
to Chicago for blue flannel, and had it up by the 
next train; which numberless wives, mothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts, attacking with shears 
and needles, her regiment was put into uniform 
in afew hours more, and sent away rejoicing. 
There was laughter at the sight, as the stalwart 
youth came on through our great cities; but it 
was a laughter of infinite tenderness and pride to 
see how the heart of the people beat on the upper 
Mississippi.” 

Portions of Kentucky and Tennessee are not a 


whit behind the Northwest in zeal for the nation- 
al cause. An old man in Eastern Kentucky was 


| grumbling because all his boys had joined the 


Union army, leaving him and the “ women folks” 
to “make the crops.” “TI believe you are halfa 


way. All my ®oys are in the army—four sons 
and three sons-in-law—and I have their families 
on my hands ; but if they are all killed, I will go 


| myself in their place, and fight better than any of 


them for the old flag.” 
men of the mountains. 


This is ‘the spirit of the 


ao oe 


.. Heavy Granp Jury recently met in Bur- 
lington Co., New Jersey. Of the whole twenty-four 
men the lightest weighed 210 pounds. One 
weighed 284 pounds, another 276, one 266, and 
two each 260 pounds. Eight of the number 
weighed over 250 pounds. The aggregate weight 


| of the twenty-four was 5,866—an average weight 


of 245 pounds to each man, 

[Were they of English or of Germah origin? 
Are they temperate or do they drink?. We’should 
be glad to have their biographies. It is said in 
England that we Americans are “ drying up” and 
“running out;’”’ but these Jerseymen refyte that 
statement. ] : 
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WILLIAM H. WELLS, A.M. 
PORTRAIT, © AR\CTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


We have selected for description and pbysio- 
logical analysis this model teacher, whose likeness 
is but imperfectly sketched in the portrait here- 
with presented.* 

To an accurate observer astriking resemblance 
may be ob<erved between this Mr. Wells and the 
late Hon. Horace Mann, who for a time stood af 
the head of the educational interests of this coun- 
try. Their temperaments, complexion, build, 
and general expression were very much alike, 
and so were their minds and general eharacters. 
Horace Mann was a Massachusetts school-master, 
then a superintendent, an author, a lawyer, a 
statesman—having been elected to Congress— 
and then he became the president of Antioch 
College. Mr. Wells was also a teacher, and is 
an author, and a superintendent—see the follow- 
ing biography—and the same path is open to him 
which was so successfully traveled by Mr. Mann. 
And it is to this class of men we look to “ purify 
our politics.” We want honest, intelligent, ca- 
pable Christian men to make and administer our 
civil laws. 

But what of the organization of Mr. Wells? 
This: he stands a little more than six feet high ; 
he is well built and well proportioned. The 
quality of his organization as a whole, including 
body and brain, is excellent; there is nothing 





* For a more perfect and life-like picture send to Mr. 
Shaw, artist, 18S Clark Street, Cnieago, who has recently 
taken a capital vignette “carte ds visite” of Mr. Wel's, 
which represents him as he now appears, without glasses 
and with a beard. 


a 








coarse or gross in his composition. The hair and 
skin are soft and fine, as are the nerves, muscles, 
and bones also. His brain is large, but not 
excessively so, and the whole may be likened to 
a well-tuned instrament, which in the hands ofa 
skillful and experienced performer may discourse 
the perfect music. The organs and faculties of 
our subject have all been well trained, and may 
be used to the best possible advantage. His 
phrenology is remarkable for nothing which 
would make him singular or eccentric. The 
head is long, high, and comparatively narrow, 
and he would be far more kind than cruel. 
All the central organs, save one or two, begin- 
ning at Individuality, and comprising Eventu- 
ality, Comparison, Human Nature, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Firmness, and Philoprogenitive- 
ness, are large; while those of the side head, 
such as Acquisitiveness, Appetite, Destructive- 
ness, and Secretiveness, are less conspicuous. 
Order, Calculation, Form, Causality, Mirthful- 
ness, and Imitation are well developed ; while 
Conscientiousness, Hope, and Spirituali'y are 
full or large. Cautiousness is also large, and 
so are Sublimity, Ideality, and Language. 

Now, observe the features. Notice the prom- 
inent and well-formed chin, which corresponds 
with a large cerebellum and a strong social na- 
ture, rendering him fond of the opposite sex—of 
wife, children, friends, home, and all the belong- 
ings thereto. He must have inherited his mother’s 
organization in a marked degree. The mouth 
and the lips exhibit stability, decision, earnest- 
ness, and warmth of affection with less playful- 
ness than may be seen in the organ of Mirthfulness 
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and in the eye. There is a length, breadth, and 
fullness in the upper lip—not well represented 
in the cut—which indicates a degree of dignity 
not to be trifled with. The nose is ample and 
well formed ; more after the Grecian than the 
Roman type, with all the marks of culture, 
originality, and analytical power. It is neither 
an aggressive nor an irritable nose, but it indi- 
cates intellectuality and taste. 

The eye is large and very expressive. Color 
blue, and, in connection with the fine mental 
temperament and a highly cultivated brain, indi- 
cates a full development of language. 

The hair is fine (color a dark brown), com- 
plexion between light and dark, and without 
knowing the fact, we believe he is descended 
from Anglo-Norman stock. His more immediate 
progenitors were from England, and Governor 
Thomas Wells, of Connecticut, was one of his an- 
cestors. 

These remarks, however, belong more properly 
to the biography. Returning to the character, 
we may add that Mr. Wells has all the qualities 
which fit him for his chosen profession; but 
should he feel “called” to engage in other pur 
suits, he would be almost equally adapted to the 
ministry, to statesmanship, to authorship, or to 
preside over some college or other public insti- 
tution. 

But what are the requisites for a good teacher : 

Ist. Good health, to give strength, endurance, 
and vivacity. 

2d. A hearty love for the pursuit, including 
love for children, through which to reach their 
affections. 

3d. Perfect self-control, an even temper, with 
great kindness, patience, justice, and authority. 

4th. Self-respect, true manliness, with not so 
much dignity as to overawe the student, and yet 
enough to command respect. 

5th. A peculiar organization and temperament, 
adapting him to his work; large perceptive 
faculties and Human Nature, to introduce him at 
once to all the conditions, to enable him to read 
character, acquire, and to communicate knowl- 
edge to others ; good reasoning powers, to com- 
prehend and explain principles ; large Language, 
to give freedom and copiousness in speech ; suffi- 
cient Combativeness and Destructiveness, to give 
executiveness and force; large Time, to make 
him punctual ; a good memory of names, that he 
may at once call the name of every pupil, and 
thus become more familiar with each; large 
Calculation, to make him quick in figures ; Tune, 
to modulate the voice ; in fact, he should be a 
fully developed and a complete man. 


Most of these requisites are combined in Mr. 
Wells, which renders him so admirably fitted for 
the high office which he fills. 

The pupil becomes, to a great extent, what his 
teacher makes him, and approaches to what the 
teacher himself is. 

Is the teacher lazy, the pupil becomes the 
same; is he a nervous fret, or a scold, his pu- 
pils take on the same spirit ; is he severe, cruel, 
and vindictive, his pupils will act on his exam- 
ple ; is he cold, distant, and repulsive, so his pu- 
pils will become ; is he careless, slovenly, and 
without order, his pupils will soon fall into the 
same habits. 
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And the same is true with all the virtues. Is 
the teacher devotional, kind, trusting, loving, 
neat, and tidy, mindful of others’ feelings, gentle 
and respectful, choice and correct in the use of 
language, his pupils come to resemble him in all 
these things. Tell me who is the teacher of your 
children, and I will tell you what they are and 
what you may expect them to become. 

There is no higher calling on earth than that 
of the teacher! Was not the Saviour our greatest 
teacher? Are clergymen more or less than 
teachers? We look upon the office of the teacher 
with a feeling akin to veneration, and would 
have that office filled by those only who are the 
most gifted and the best fitted to answer its every 
end. 

In Great Britain, the teacher is looked on in a 
very different light from that in which he is re- 
garded here. Here, a teacher is regarded with 
far more respect than there, and we may say 
in truth that a higher and better class are en- 
gaged as teachers in this country than there. 
There, they are called pedagogues, and treated 
more as pensioners than here. There, broken- 
down clergymen, lawyers, physicians, authors, 
etc., engage in teaching simply to get a living. 
Here, first-class men take up the calling and pur- 
sue it as a means of usefulness and a stepping- 
stone to the highest honors. There, the nobility 
and gentry are above such menial pursuits, and 
they look down on those who are forced into it 
for want of something more respectable to do. 

In this country there is no other calling which 
promises more usefulness, or which better quali- 
fies the individual for any step in advance, look- 
ing to either of the learned professions, than a 
few terms as teacher in our common and select 
schools. As a teacher, one gets a kind of disci- 
pline he can get nowhere else; and we think a 
man will make a better husband, father, business 
man, clergyman, lawyer, physician, or citizen for 
having first served as a teacher. And so of wo- 
man ; she will make a better wife, mother, nurse, 
neighbor, and friend for having been a teacher. 

Civilization is advanced just in proportion to 
the competency of our teachers. Let us en- 
courage the calling—induce the best talent of 
the country to engage in it. Let all become 
teachers, and if not engaged in the common 
school, seminary, or college, let it be in the fami- 
ly, in Sabbath school, evening school, anywhere, 
everywhere, where children or others are willing 
to be taught, not forgetting that this is one of 
the highest callings in which we can engage. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


[The following biographical notice is mostly taken from 
a sketch in Barnard’s Journal of Education, by Charles 
Northend, editor of the Connecticut Common School 
Journal.) 


William Harvey Wells was born in Tolland, 
Connecticut, February 27th, 1812. His father 
was a farmer in moderate circumstances, and the 
son lived at home, working most of the time on 
the farm, and attending a small district school 
for a few weeks each winter till the age of seven- 
teen years, 

He now manifested an irrepressible desire for 
improvement, and often entreated his father to 
allow him the privilege of attending an academy. 
He had already commenced the practice of keep- 
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ing a diary, and for a period of nearly twelve 
years he did not omit for a single day to make 
entries. 

His ardent desire to enjoy higher and better 
advantages was at length gratified ; and though 
he was obliged to labor daily with his hands to 
meet the expense of his board, his tasks, both in 
school and out of it, were performed with a light 
heart, and life opened bright before him. 

The fall and winter of 1829-30 were spent at 
an academy in Vernon, Conn., under the charge 
of Theodore L. Wright, A.M., afterward the dis- 
tinguished principal of the Hartford Grammar 
School. It was here, at the age of seventeen, 
that he was introduced for the first time to the 
study of English Grammar. But we prefer to 
let his teacher speak for him : 

“ Barly in the term,” says Mr. Wright, “I no- 
ticed, with daily increasing interest, peculiar 
characteristics and developments in young Wells. 
It was soon manifest that he had entered the 
school with a determined purpose of making the 
most of his time and opportunities. 

“Fresh in my recollection as if it were but 
yesterday, is that earnest, honest, persevering ex- 
pression of countenance, habitual from day to 
day, and kindled with a glow of enthusiastic de- 
light, as often as a new, truth in Jiterature or 
science was brought to his clear comprehension. 

“ After two terms at the academ 
for a short time en in teaching a district 
school. Iwas soon called to a new position at 
East Hartford, in an English and classical 
school, and such were the favorable impressions 


e left, and 





made on my mind by young Wells, that I 
broached to him the suggestion that he should 
commence a course of study preparatory for col- 
lege.” 

Mr. Wells, in accordance with the suggestion 
of Mr. Wright, commenced a course of study 
with the design of entering college. By his own 
efforts he defrayed the expenses of board and 
tuition, and with all the ardor of his neryous 
temperament applied himself to study. But the 
undertaking was too severe for him, and at length 
his eyes became so seriously affected that he was 
obliged to abandon his favorite project, just as 
his preparatory course was nearly completed. 
He was afterward employed a part of the time in 
assisting Mr. Wright. “In this situation,” says 
Mr. W , “he early exhibited that peculiar tact for 
teaching which has since more manifestly proved 
that his profession for life was wisely chosen. 
He continued his efforts as assistant for two 
years, and during this time he inspired in my 
mind a confident anticipation of his eminent suc- 
cess as an educator of youth. He at this time 
determined to make teaching his profession, and, 
at my suggestion, went to the Teachers’ Seminary 
at Andover, Mass,,in order better to qualify him- 
self for his chosen vocation. The advantages of 
this school proved highly serviceable to him, and 
after remaining et Andover a few months he re- 
turned to assist me.” 

A circumstance that occurred in his early his- 
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tory as a teacher is worthy of mention, as illus- 
trating a predominant trait in his charaeter. 
Among the classes which he was called to in- 
struct was one in Algebra, composed mostly of 
older pupils. Though he had previously studied 
the text-book, there were several problems in it 
which he had never been able tosolve. There 
was one in particular on which he had already 
tried his strength several times without success. 
His class was now rapidly approaching this 
problem, and he felt the necessity of being pre- 
pared for anyemergency. He therefore set him- 
self at work in earnest, and devoted several 
hours to the unsolved problem ; but still the de- 
sired result seemed as far from his grasp as ever. 
Mortifying as the alternative was, he decided at 
length to go to one of the teachers of the school 
and ask for assistance. This individual kindly 
engaged to examine the question, but remarked 
that, as it had been some time since he reviewed 
that portion of the book, the mode of solution 
might not readily occur to him. The class had 


already reached the section in which the difficulty | 
Af | 


occurred, and there was no-time to be lost. 
ter one or two days the problem was returned to 
him without a solution. What could be done? 
To go before his class and acknowledge that he 
was unable to master it, would be to lose caste at 
once, The necessity of the case suggested one 
more expedient. He had afriend in an adjoining 
city who was quite distinguished as a mathemati- 
cal teacher. To the house of this friend he re- 
solved to direct his steps; but on arriving, he 
learned to his utter’confusion that his friend had 
left home and would not return for several days. 
His last hope had fled. With a burden of cha- 
grin and mortification that was almost insupport- 
able, he commenced retracing his steps. 
“ What,” thought he, “ does afl this mean?” Af- 
ter walking a few moments in silent meditation 
his emotions found audible utterance. “I can 
solve the problem,” he said, “and I will solve 
a” 
at his table, he did not rise till the task was ac- 
complished. He has often alluded to this single 
triumph as of more real value to him than a year 
of ordinary study. It caused him to know his 
own strength, and taught him to think, and to de- 
pend upon his own resources. 


It has been previously stated that Mr. Wells 


had for a time connected himself with the flour- | 
| branch were always accompanied with evening ob- 


ishing Teachers’ Seminary at Andover, then 
under the charge of Rev. S. R. Hall, the well- 
known author of the volume of “ Lectures on 
School-Keeping,”’ 
he passed here, he gained the confidence and re- 
epect of the principal to such a degree that he 
was, in less than two years after leaving, invited 
to return and assist Mr. Hall in the instruction of 
this seminary. This was a field congenial to his 
tastes, and here he continued to labor through 
the various fortunes of the seminary for a period 
of eleven years, from 1836 to 1847, his attention 
for most of this time being divided between the 
general department of the school and the special 
or teachers’ department. 

While connected with this seminary he was ac- 
customed to discuss before his teachers’ classes, 
from year to year, the principles of Grammar in 
connection with a careful analysis of Milton and 








He went to his room, and seating himself | 


During the eight months that | 
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other poets. In his course of English reading, 
which was carried forward at the same time, it 
was his practice to mark such examples as would 
be most serviceable in testing or illustrating 
these principles. Several hundred volumes of 
standard English literature were read in this 
way, during a period of about nine years, and 


many thousands of examples noted and classified | 


for this purpose. The result of these investiga- 
tions and comparisons was fully embodied in his 
* School Grammar,” which was first published in 
1846 ; and up to the present time nearly three 


| hundred thousand copies have been issued. 
In 1845, the honorary degree of Master of Arts | 


was conferred on Mr. Wells by the trustees of 
Dartmouth College. 


| 


In 1854, the Massachusetts Board of Education 
manifested their appreciation of Mr. Wells’ worth 
as an educator by placing him at the head of the 
Westfield State Normal School. Under his direc- 
tion the school rapidly increased in numbers, and 
in less than two years the Legislature deemed it 
necessary to make a special appropriation for en- 
larging the building. 

Though Mr. Wells remained at Westfield only 
two years, it was sufficiently long to enable him 
to leave his impress upon the institution, and to 


| secure the highest regard and confidence of the 


Board of Education and the friends of the school. 
His system of combining the practiee of teaching 
with the study of the different branches is 


| worthy of special notice ; not because it was pe- 


In the summer of 1847, Mr. Wells was elected 


principal of the Putnam Free School, Newbury- 
port, Mass. This institution was founded by the 


munificence of Oliver Putnam, a native of New- | 


buryport. 

Though Mr. Wells was elected in the summer 
of 1847, he was not expected to enter upon his 
duties in Newburyport till the spring of 1848. 
Soon after his election he resigned his position at 
Andover, in order that he might secure a few 
months of relaxation before entering his new 
field of labor. 


culiar to this school, but because it here received 
more than usual attention, and because in some 
normal schoo); its importance is believed to be 
under-estimated, especially in the lower classes. 
On commencing his labors at Westfield he felt 


the need of counsel from others engaged in the 
| game field of labor, and wrote to several normal 


teachers, suggesting the expediency of calling a 


| meeting of Normal School Teachers for the pur- 
| pose of mutual consultation and aid. The prop- 


But it is no easy matter for a | 


thoroughly live elucator to cease from work, and | 
hence Mr. Wells might be found enjoying his va- | 


cation by assisting Mr. Barnard, then Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Rhode Island, in conduct- 
ing Teachers’ Institutes. He also rendered much 
of the same kind of service in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. 

In April, 1848, Mr. Wells entered upon his du- 
ties at Newburyport fall of hope, and during a 


iod of six years he labored with hi ted | 
Bore petncccedl onal oatcestnenticionre hen aot ata tered upon the discharge of his new duties. 


zeal, and his efforts were crowned with abundant 
success. The school became one of the promi- 
nent attractions of the beautiful city in which it 


osition was favorably received, and he accord- 
ingly sent letters of invitation to the principals 
of the different normal schools in the country to 
meet in convention at New York, in connection 
with the National Teachers’ Association. A 
meeting was held on the 30th of August, 1856, 


| and from this originated the present “ American 


Normal School Association.” 

In May, 1856, Mr. Wells resigned his position 
at Westfield with a view to accepting an appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Chicago, Illinois, and on the Ist of June he en- 


| This was a highly important position, and one 
| well fitted for the full exercise of Mr. Wells’ 


Free School” was an instituti f rank in- | 
ms r a eee | ation, we can only present the following testimo- 


fluence. It was well supplied with illustrative 


| apparatus, and Mr. Wells gave an extended 


course of experiments every year, in chemistry 
and natural philosophy. These lectures and ex- 
periments were attended by a large number of 


| citizens with manifest satisfaction and profit. 


Another branch to which he gave special atten- 
tion was astronomy. His instructions in this 


servations of the heavenly bodies, and each mem- 
ber of the higher classes was required to present 
at least one-originalcal culation of an eclipse. 


was located. From the outset, the “Putnam | mind and energies, 


Of the efforts of Mr. Weils in his present situa- 


ny from Luther Haven, Esq., President of the 
Board of Education of Chicago—a gentleman 
who has been untiring in his efforts to improve 


| the schools of his adopted city. 


“Mr. Wells brought to the service of the Board 
of Education, and to the interests of the schools, 


| all those admirable traits of character which had 


tended so greatly to enhance his success and use- 


| fulness in every position he had previously oceu- 
| pied, and these traits he has devoted with untiring 


industry and perseverance, with all the powers 
of his well-traineA mind, to. the building up of 


| our public schools, and placing them in such a 


He procured at his own expense an achromatic | 


seven feet and three inches. This instrument he 
still retains for his private use. 

For many years Mr. Wells was one of the 
most efficient members and officers of the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association, of which he was 
an honored President for two years. 

He was one of the founders of the Massachu- 
setts State Teachers’ Association, of which he 
was President for two years. His efforts in be- 
half of this organization were always judicious 
and earnest. He was also one of the projectors 
and early editors of the “ Massachusetts Teacher.” 


| telescope, with an object-glass five and one- | 
| fourth inches in diameter, and a focal length of 





condition as to command the confidence and sup- 
port of our whole community. His labors have 
been eminently successful. For the high position 
now held by our schools in the estimation of our 
whole commnnity, for the harmony and good 
feeling now existing among all parties in relation 
to them, we are indebted, in no small degree, to 
the prudence, care, kindness, and firmness of 
Mr. Wells. To sum up in a few words, his doings 
have been abundant and satisfactory—his success 
eminent and enviable.” 


But the influence of such a man can not be con- 
fined within town or city limits. He was one of 
the first members of the Illinois State Board of 
Education, elected for a period of six years, and he 
has rendered valuable and judicious aid in the 
establishment of the Illinois State Normal School, 
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and in promoting the best interests of popular 
education in the State. 

Mr. Wells justly may be classed with what are 
called self-made men. B. B. Edwards, in the essay 
prefixed to his “ Biography of Self-taught Men,” 
says: “Men of this class have the faculty of 
clearly communicating their knowledge to others. 
In this respect they make excellent teachers 
They have worked their own way up the steeps of 
knowledge, and they can point out the path in 
which they came.” 


It was a cardinal principle of Mr. Wells’ dur- | 


ing his whole course as an educator, that the 
teacher’s highest mission is not to impart instruc- 
tion merely, but rather to rouse and call forth 
the pupil's own energies. He well knew what 
obstacles lie in theescholar’s path, and also how 
to surmount them. Many a desponding pupil 
has been quickened and cheered on to successful 


them through the devious and difficult paths he 
had himself walked, up to positions of usefulness 
and honor. 

In the summer of 1862 Mr. Wells issued a 
volume entitled “The Graded School,” for the 
use of teachers and school officers, embodying a 
classified course of instruction for schools of 
every grade. Of the many excellent volumes 
that have been prepared for the use of teachers 
and school officers, few, if any, have been more 
favorably received than this. 


In March last, after holding the office of Super- 
intendent of Schools in Chicago for a period of 
seven years, he was unanimously re-elected for a 
term of two years, with a salary of $2,500 per 
annum. 

At a meeting of the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, held in August last, he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association for the current year, 
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LORD LYNDHURST. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


We have here a strongly-marked, clearly- 
defined, and well-constituted organization. The 
brain is large, long, high, broad, and harmoniously 
developed throughout. There are neither excesses 
nor deficiencies observable. The body, including 
all the vital functions, is also amply developed. 
The shoulders are broad, the chest deep, the 
heart and lungs large, and the digestive apparatus 
vigorous. The breathing power was good, the 
circulation excellent, and the motive machinery 
well lubricated ; while the framework was suffi- 
ciently strong to keep all parts well adjusted to 
their places. 

There was mo friction, chafing, or irritation, 
but all went smoothly, producing the material by 
which the lamp of life was long kept burning. 
There was almost perfect harmony between the 
body and brain. A temperate life, free from all 
excesses, secured almost uniform and perfect 
health from youth to old age. There is no disease 
indicated in this constitution, nor could the mind 
be warped, or the character eccentric, when en- 
cased in an organization, temperament, and frame- 
work so perfect. 

Now let us come to details. Observe the 

neral evenness in phrenological developments. 
This is not the brain of a genius with a single and 
peculiar gift, but there was an even, full, and 





| justice 


| austerity or pretension. 
| tion, sycophancy, vain boasting, or poisy egotism 


in this organization. There was sufficient breadth 
effort by the kind words of Mr. Wells, calling | 








harmonious development of all the faculties, the 
higher and moral qualities predominating. 
Observe the height at Benevolence, which gave 
him such kindness ; of Veneration, through which 
he manifested such deference, respect, and devo- 
tion; Hope, which made him buoyant, genial, 
living always in the bright sunshine of blessed 


| anticipation ; Faith, that gave him perfect trust 
| in an overruling Providence, spiritual insight, or 
| a prophetic forecast of what was likely to take ° 


place in coming time ; of Conscientiousness, which 
made him inflexible in all matters of truth and 
These organs which predominated lifted 
him up and sustained him in times of trial ; then, 
in addition, he possessed a high sense of honor, 
together with dignity and true manliness, without 
There was no ostenta- 


of brain to give executiveness and foree of char- 


| acter (modified by Benevolence) without rashness 


or severity. There was no malice here. Of 
economy there was enough, but without excessive 
Acquisitiveness ; taste, refinement, and love for 
the beautiful, without fastidiousness; and lave for 


| the grand and sublime, without the disposition to 


magnify or exalt unduly objects which might 
occupy his mind. 

His strong social nature gave him ardor of 
attachment, while his appetite and other propen- 
sities were perfectly regulated by his high moral 
nature and his excellent common-sense judgment. 

Now let us come to the face ; observe the fore- 
head, the seat of the intellectual faculties. There 
was sufficient Causality, but not too much ; Com- 
parison, well balanced by the surrounding organs, 
with full Mirthfulness, indicated by the well-cut 
mouth, which naturally inclines up instead of 
down at the corners. Individuality, Eventuality, 
Locality, with full Size, Weight, and Color, com- 
bined with large Order, Calculation, and Form, 
gave him quiekness of perception and power to 
gain and hold knowledge ready for use. See 
what bright clear eyes, and large, dark, regular 
eyebrows, and what a prominent and well-de- 
veloped nose! a side view of which favors the 
Roman type. Large nostrils, indicating good 
lungs ; Jong and full upper lip, indicating dignity, 
manliness, and authority ; large chin, showing 


| strength and activity of affection and the social 
| nature; cheeks broad and ample, indicating the 


fullness of the vital principle, all in beautiful 
harmony throughout body, brain, features, and 
disposition. Such an organization is capable of 
the highest enjoyment in nearly all the relations 
of life, as husband, father, neighbor, friend, or 
citizen, as judge, counselor, adviser, and critic. 
Such a mind, with a proper basis for examination, 
would always come to correct conclusions. But 
his crowning excellence was derived from the 
superior or spiritual portion of his organization, 
not so much in mere intellect, propelling, or 
executive power, nor in the disposition to com- 
mand, but from those faculties which put him in 
psychological relations to the spiritual, and 
through which truth was revealed to him without 
the ordinary processes of mathematical or logical 
reasoning. His was an illuminated mind, and he 
lived on a higher plane than most men. 











How well his organization harmonizes with his 
true character may be inferred from the following 
biographical sketch. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


The late Lord Lyndhurst claims a record here, 
not only as one of the foremost men of his gener- 
ation in intellect and social position, but also as 
a distinguished American, he being born in 
Massachusetts while that State was yet a British 
colony. He was the son of the eminent painter, 
John Singleton Copley, R.A., by his wife Susan, 
daughter of Richard Clark, Eeq., a wealthy mer- 
chant in Bcston, and was born in that town May 
21,1772. His father was well known by his pic- 


| tures, of which many are to be found in old 


American families, 

John Singleton Copley, the future Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was taken to England before the Revolu- 
tion by his royalist father, and was educated at 
Cambridge, after which he entered the bar. He 
first became prominently known from the ability 


| he displayed ag one of the counsel who defended 
{ Watson and Thistlewood, tried for high treason 


in 1817. He entered Parliament as member for 
the borough of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, on the 
28th of March, 1818, having the same year become 
a King’s Serjeant and Chief Justice of Chester. 
He afterward sat for Ashburton and the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He visited the United 
States after the establishment of independenee, 
but returning to England, gained rapid prefer- 
ment, until he was made Lord Chancellor and 
Baron Lyndhurst in 1827, He was also, at one 
time, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

While he held the seals, under the premiership 
of the Duke of Wellington, the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill, which he had at first opposed, but 
afterward assented to, was carried. He retired 
from the chancellorship on the accession of the 
Whigs to power in 1830, but was appointed Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer early in 1831, and 
in that office showed himself to be an acute and 
high-minded common-law judge. In the House 
of Lords he opposed the Reform Bill with all his 
energies and eloquence, and quite led, the Tory 
struggle, 

He was one of the ablest and most eloquent 
orators of Parliament, and had the advantages of 
a noble presence, @ fine face, and a clear, sweet 
voice. “He must have been a successfuladvo- 
cate ; for it is said that he could make the worse 
appear the better reason with a skill that few 
possessed. This is not remarked, however, to 
his discredit, but as an indication of his skill and 
versatility. He is said to have hated the Irish, 
though of Irish descent himself, and to have had 
a sharp passage with O’Connell because he pro- 
nounced the Irish Catholics ‘aliens in blood, 
language, and religion.’ The great orator re- 
torted that ‘the grandfather of Lord Lyndhurst 
was a devoted but unfortunate Irish Catholic ; 
his father a recreant to the creed of his @ices- 
tors, and himself a ‘ Hiberno-Americano-English- 
man.’” 

His speeches in the House of Lords, when past 
eighty years of age, on the war with Russia, on 
Cambridge University Reform, the Wensleydale 
peerage, and the defenses of the country, are no 
less specimens of brilliant and sagacious elo- 
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quence. Lord Lyndhurst, on the death of the 
venerable Lord Sinclair, just twelve days before 
his own demise, became the senior peer of the 
House of Lords. 

Lord Lyndhurst was twice married, and had 
one son and five daughters, of whom three dangh- 
ters survive. As he leaves no male issue, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


barony of Lyndburst becomes extinct. He died | 
on the 17th of October, 1863, at his town-housein | 


London, at the age of ninety-two years. 
Relations of his late lordship live or did live 


advanced age. 

The following estimate of Lord Lyndhurst’s in- 
tellectual character is from the pen of the editor 
of the Illustrated London News. It will be seen 
to harmonize perfectly with that deduced from 
his phrenological organization : 


The back bone of his intellectual structure was 
that intuitive sagacity by which, above any pub- 
lic man that can be compared with him, he seized 
upon the unity of meaning which belonged to any 
mere assemblage of facts, detected their relation- 
ship one to another, arranged them in their due 
order of sequence and mutual dependence, and 
made them tell their own consistent story. Give 
him but time to survey the whole of the details 
with which in any case, legal or political, he had 
to deal, and his eye detected at once the shape 
which they would assume when put tegether in 
their natural and logical connection. In the 
classification and arrangement of his ideas he was 
peerless. He not only saw clearly what was the 
precise purpose he had in hand, but he was able 
to discern as if by instinct the true relationship 
to it of every item of information of which he was 
possessed, and could instantly assign to it its 
proper place and functiqn. The bent of his in- 
tellect was constructive. He was not imagina- 
tive. He did not invent. But he saw just how 
and where one thing fitted in with another, and 
he put them together, and built them up into a 
harmonious and intelligible whole. Hence his 
skill in unraveling the most entangled mass of 
apparently contradictory evidence, and hence 
also his unrivaled mastery in the art of stating a 


ease. 

To this intellectual characteristic Lord Lynd- 
harst added all the advantage which can be de- 
rived from a complete mastery of language. 
Probably the latter acquisition was immensely 
assisted by the natural structure of his mind. 
His diction was as simple as the order of his ideas 
was lucid. There was a colorless transparency 
in his style. He showed his thoughts without 
tinging them. In the structure of his sentences 
his aim seemed to be to transmit light rather 
than music ; yet so perfectly did his words adjust 
themselves to his meaning that music was the re- 
sult. Heseems to have regarded figure as super- 
fluous ; possibly, he wanted the fancy and the 
sentiment which alone could furnish it; at any 
rate, his greatest efforts were singularly destitute 
of ornamentation. But the sword of his logic 
had the keenest edge, and the bite of his sarcasm 


left a rankling smart. It was not, however, as a | 


combatant that his supreme power made itself 
manifest. It was when speaking from the bench 
of judgment, and laying down the law in its ap- 
plication to a complicated case that his style of 
rh) ry most commended itself. His cold, pas- 
sionless, inflexible manner detracted nothing 
from the force of his matter in his judicial de- 
— His object in these —- not to 
e the sympathies, nor persuade the will, nor 
stir the indignation ; but, light in band, to thread 
his way through intricate perplexities, and lead 
the mind, with or without its own assent, up to 
his conclusions. His sole business then was with 
the intelleet, and to the intellect he exclusively 
addressed himself. 





PHRENOLOGY SIMPLIFIED 
BY J. H. 


Iv a previous number of the Journal an en- 
graved figure was published, which is here re- 
printed, illustrating a division of the brain and a 
classification of the phrenological organs which 
differ from anything before given to the public, 
and, as we hope, to make clear, more definite, and 
consistent than any other. Phrenologists hitherto 


| have sought to increase the number of the facul- 
until recently in Boston, one of whom, a sister, | 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene, died mot long ago at an | 


Drvistons oF THz Brarn, 


1. Sprarrvat Reeton. %. Recon or Tue PROPENSITIES. 

3. Reaton or INTELLECT. 
ties, and so have complicated instead of simpli- 
fying the science. Our classification of the 
Spiritual faculties admits but seven in that group. 
Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, and Cautiousness 
we would assign to the group of the propensities, 
as they have their origin in the selfishness of man, 
are wholly selfish in their functions, and there- 
fore possess no spiritual character unless illu- 
minated by the Spiritual group of faculties. 
From their inherent character and natural out- 
workings they lead into error, and belong pecu- 
liarly to man as a selfish being. And in the men- 
tal manifestations and phenomena, we can see no 
reason for including Ideality and Wit in this 
group. 

It has been our aim to avoid burdening 
the subject with an increased number of faculties ; 
and we think that the reasons already given are 
sufficient to indicate the propriety and utility of 
classifying the faculties into the three groups, 
Spiritual, Animal, and Intellectual, as illustrated 
in the figure herewith presented. To the old mental 
philosophers, the subject of the soul was involved 
in the greatest mystery and the most inextricable 
difficulty. Matter is now considered as active or 
endowed with various qualities, and as of itself 
exercising some influence in the universe. Salt 
is soluble in water. The quality of solubility is 


, inherent in it, though that quality is latent until 





that substance is brought in contact with water ; 
so, as we understand it, the spiritual disposition 
in man is latent in him until inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, something outside of the faculties 








themselves, to produce a manifestation of this 
element in our nature. This is the peculiar sig- 
nificance of this view, that these faculties require 
an inspiration from some superior source, and 
that, as in other articles we have maintained, in 
Christ, the Divine purpose toward man was mani- 
fested. 

We look upan this theory of the separate offices 
of these different departments of the mind as the 
one most important to be understood, especially 
in relation to the Spiritual department or group. 
It is through the proper ordering of these prin- 
ciples, understood and applied, that all the errors 
which prevail in the world are to be eradicated. 
It is almost universally the case that the per- 
ceptive faculties, taking cognizance of facts alone, 
unenlightened by any light more exalted, are 
permitted to bear undisputed sway in all the 


‘affairs of life ; but it should be understood that 


they ean attain their highest use among men only 
when illumined by the spiritual part of our na- 
ture. Man’s onward and upward tendency in the 
career of civilization has its incentive and its pro- 
pulsion in this superior illumination. The pro- 
gress that Christianity has made has its origin in 


nothing else. 

According to the views of the writer, expressed 
in former artieles, the only true means of subju- 
gating the selfish faculties to the spiritual is by 
means of that illumination of the spiritual facul- 
ties which is imparted by being “born again.” 
If this law were universally applied, even to 
politics, the selfish faculties would act for the 
benefit solely, and notfor the injury of man, Self- 
ishness itself would be individual, not general, 
but society would possess the individual, receiv- 
ing, and in the ag te, exhibiting, all the bene- 
fits to be derived from the predominance in him 
of the moral or spiritual disposition. This the 
learning and education of the world have not 
taught, and phrenological teaching hitherto has 
not inculcated it. All over the world, institutions 
and corporate bodies, all established on a selfish 
basis, have arisen, introduced by men possessed 
of more knowledge and tact than their fellows, to 
attain selfish ends. Established on a correct 
spiritual basis, society as a whole would receive 

benefit of their knowledge ; it would not be 
restricted to individual pecuniary aggrandize- 
ment. 

Dr. Spurzheim, in connection with the method 
of division which he adopts in his Anatomy, 
speaks of the organ of Conscientiousness as run- 
ning into that of Acquisitiveness. This would 
make the faculty of Conscientiousness the bridg- 
ing point, the connecting link, between the spirit- 
ual disposition and the animal propensities. The 
peculiar windings and foldings of the brain at 
that point favor this idea, and show that it hasan 
anatomical basis. 

To rightly understand money even, in all its 
relations, it is necessary to understand by the aid 
of Phrenology the peculiar mental condition un- 
der which it is obtained and. possessed, and the 

wer and influence which it exerts over society. 

ts acquisition and appropriation engross the 
greater part of the attention of society, and the 
errors of legislators in estimating truly its rela- 
tions and uses, and giving to their enactments 
the complexion of these errors, have perhaps been 
more derogatory to religion and at variance with 
the best interests of society than me benp Momed. 
while in our U.S. legislative enactment there is 
ascribed to it greater importance than anything 
else ; in our one canctnente it - fulton . with and 
regarded as of comparatively iittle importance. 
In a future article we will take up the subject of 
money and show its true nature and office in 
society as revealed by Phrenology. 
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THE BEARD. 


«‘Txov shalt not mar the corners of thy beard ;” 
the command of Moses to the children of Israel, 
recorded in Leviticus xix. 27, is the first mention 
of the beard that learned men have been able to 
find. It indicates the early cultivation of the 
beard among the Eastern nations, by whom it 
always has been and still is held in the greatest 
respect. We read in the Chronicles that the am- 
bassadors of David, having been shaved by order 
of the king of the Ammonites, the royal prophet 
sent them to Jericho to conceal their disaster and 
wait till their beards should reappear. 

Sculptures from Nineveh and Persepolis prove 
that the races inhabiting those cities wore their 
beards; nut in Egypt, judging from ancient pic- 
tures, shaving was common among kings and o:her 
dignitaries, and a smooth face was probubly a 
mark of rank. 

THE MODERN ORIENTALS. 

Among the modern nations of the East, the 
practice of wearing the beard generally prevails. 
The Turks permit the beard to grow in full 
luxuriance; but the slaves in the seraglio are 
shaved. to show their inferiority to their bearded 
mosters. It is considered an infamy by the Turks 
to have the beard cut, and such is the affection 
cherished for it, that wives in kissing their hus- 
bands, put their lips to the beard. The Persians 
give free scope té*the mustache, but cut and trim 


the beard on the chin as caprice or fashion may \ 


dictate. The Orientals are unable to conceive a 
great man without a beard, and the greatest 
astonishment of the Egyptians on seeing Napoleon 
was to find him beardless. The Chinese, who are 
almost destitute of the beard by nature, occasion- 
ally wear an artificial substitute. 
GREEK AND ROMAN BEARDS. 

Previous to the reign of Alexander the Great, 
the Greeks wore beards, but during the wars of 
that bellicose monarch they commenced shaving, 
for the military purpose of depriving their enemies 
of a convenient appendage to lay hold of in battle. 
The philosophers, however, wore their beards, and 


° Busnor Garpiner. 
Diogenes was accustomed to ask the smooth-faced 
Greeks if they repented of their manhood. 

The Romans wore the beard till the year 454 
B. C., Scipio Africanus being the first of the 
Romans—so Pliny says—who submitted daily to 
tbe razor. The philosophers, though, as among the 
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Le Grand CusaMan, 
Greeks, wore the beard, considering it a. symbol 
of wisdom 
LONG BEARDS. 

The Lombards or Longobards (long-bearded) 
derived their name from the practice of going un- 
shaved. King Robert, of France, was remarkable 
for the possession of one of the longest and whitest 
beards of his day; but of long beards, the most 
wonderful was that of a German artist of the 
name of John Mayo, who was called John the 
Bearded in consequence. Its length was so great 
that it reached the ground when he stood up, and 
he was accustomed to tuck it into his girdle. 
Some of the portraits of the popes and bishops of 
the early Church furnish examples of magnificent 
long beards. 


THE CHURCH ON THE BEARD. 

Leo III. was the first to present to astonished 
Christendom the spectacle of a shaved pope. Thirty 
years later, Gr gory IV. fulminated a bull enjoin- 
ing penalties upon every bearded priest. A writer 
of the seventh century complains that the morals 
of the clergy were so bad that they could be dis- 
tinguished from the laity only by their lack of 
beards, their actions manifesting no superior 
sanctity. 

In the twelfth century, the proscription which 
had laid bare the chins of the tlargy was extended 
to the laity. Godefroi, bishop of Amiens, refused 
the offerings of any one who wore a beard, A 
preacher directed his eloquence against the hirsute 
King Henry I. of England, and the obedient 
monarch gave himself into the hands of the bar- 
ber. The proud Frederick I., calied Barbarisen, 
proved equally tractable. The reluctant kings of 





France were at first shaved by the bishops. This 
reign of terror did not last long. Beards again 
asserted their privileges, and in the thirteenth 
century, Pope Honorius IIIL., in order to hide a 
disfigured lip, allowed his beard to grow and in- 
augurated anew the fashion. In the reign of 
Francis L the right of the clergy to wear their 
beards was again called in question, and in 1561 
the college of Sorbonne decided that a beard was 
“contrary to sacerdotal modesty.” 
HOW DUPRAT LOST HIS BISHOPRIC. 

It is related that Guillaume Duprat, returning 
from the council of Trent to his bishopric of 
Clermont with a beard that would have done 
honor to the venerable Priam, reaching down even 
to his girdle, was met at the door of the church 
by the dean of the chapter adequately supported 
and brandishing a large pair of scissors. There 
was but one alternative, and Duprat threw off his 
surplice and departed, declaring that he would 
save his beard though he should lose his bishopric. 


A MODERN BULL AGAINST THE BEARD. 

The Roman Catholic clergy in Bavaria, among 
whom the movement of growing a full beard, as 
was usual in former centuries, has lately begun 
to spread—have, through the Roman Nuncio in 
Munich, received the following intimation from 
Rome: 

** It has come to the ears of the Pope that there 
are clergymen in some of the dioceses of Bavaria 
who, led by the spirit of innovation, or rather 
thoughtlessness, wish to introduce again the anti- 
quated custom of growing the beard, and who, by 
their example, wish to induce others to do like- 
wise. Whatever might be said with respect to 
former centuries, it is perfectly well known that 
the modern Church discipline disapproves of this 
custom ; and if such an innovation were to be 
allowed, this could only be done by the Supreme 
Pontiff of the Church. The latter, however, is all 
the more unwilling to permit the same innovation, 
as in these sad times but too many were led astray 
by new things, as one innovation brought on 
another very easily. The authorities of the dio- 
ceses are commanded not only to see that these 
beards are forthwith removed, but also that the 
unity of rule and the complete identity within the 


Feeperick BaRBanossa. 
Roman Church with respect to dress and shaving | 
are not broken again ” 


So 2° S BEARDS CLASIIFIED. 
Tha pildeh Age uf thic veord Sa France was the 
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reign of Henry IV., when its various styles were 

distinguished as 

The Pointed Beard ; 

The Square Beard ; The Fan-Shaped Beard ; 

The Round Beard ; The Swallow-Tailed Beard ; and 
The Artichoke Leaf Beard. 

The dignity of the beard in England at this 
period may be inferred from an incident connected 
with the execution of Sir Thomas More. As that 
great man was about being beheaded, perceiving 
that his beard was so placed that it would be 
injured by the axe of the executioner, he drew it 
aside saying, ‘“‘ My beard has not been guilty of 
treason ; it would be an injustice to punish it.” 

During the reiga of Queen Elizabeth, the beard 
was worn generally by those of higher rank, and 
was trimmed in a style distinctive more or less of 
each class. The bishop had his beard cut in a 
peculiar way, and we find its form still preserved 
in the bands of lawn now worn by the modern 
ecclesiastic. The soldier and the judge, too, had 
each his particular fashion of wearing the beard. 
As a poet of the day says: 

The barbers thus (like tailors) still must be 
Acquainted with each cut’s variety. 


The Aureole Beard ; 


PETER THE GREAT, 

on returning from his European tour with a pas- 
sion for reforms of all kinds, commenced the com- 
pulsory civilization of his people by cutting off 
their beards. They struggled hard against the 
innovation, but the final result was that shaving 
became universal. It had previously become so 
throughout nearly the whole of Europe except the 
Russian Empire and Turkey.* 


THE BEARDS OF TO-DAY. 

The return to the custom of wearing the beard 
is within the memory of most of our readera The 
movement was inaugurated in France, where most 
other fashions originate, and for a while a beard 
was the distinctive mark of the Frenchman. 
England, ever tenacious of her old ways, was the 
last country to reinstate the beard. When the 
full beard is worn, it is now generally trimmed 
more or less closely with the scissors; but we 
occasionally see specimens of the long flowing 
beard that would do credit to the Grand Turk or 
one of the Hebrew patriarchs. 

ETHNOLOGY OF THE BEARD. 

The Mongolian, Malayan, and aboriginal Amer- 
ican races have but little beard; the Caucasians 
are a well-bearded people, their sub-races differ- 
ing considerably, however, in this particular, the 
Teutons, for instance, being more heavily bearded 
than the Slavonians ; the negroes have in general 
a tolerably heavy beard, crisp or woolly like the 
hair of their heads. 


USES OF THE BEARD. 
Except that it is an ornament and a sign of 
masculinity, physiologists teach us little in respect 
to the uses of the beard. In certain employments, 
however, as that of the machinist or of the stone- 
cutter, where an irritating dust and small particles 
of hard materials are in danger of being inhaled by 
the lungs, the wearing of the beard is found to be 
an important safeguard. It is believed also to be 
in some way conducive to health in other respects. 
We can not doubt but tbat this.is so, because it is 


— 


* Now Am Oyclepedis. 








simply allowing Nature to have her own way, 

which is always the best way. 
PHYSIOGNOMICALLY, 

the beard indicates the masculine element or the 

virile forces of our nature. Men in whom it is 

deficient are generally found to resemble their 


Tue Bearnpep WomMAN.; ~~ 


mothers, and to manifest more or less strongly 
certain feminine traits of character, though they 
are not necessarily in any degree what is properly 
called effeminate or womanish. Women with 
beards, on the contrary, have certain masculine 
traits, and resemble their fathers. 


BEARDED WOMEN. 

According to the old books, Jupiter denied the 
crowning grace of the beard to woman lest, pos- 
sessing a/l charms, she should draw to herself the 
adoration due to the gods alone. According to a 
later but less gallant authority, it was withheld in 
consequence of the danger she would be in in 
shaving, when shaving should be in fashion, she 
not being able to keep herself sti// long enough to 
undergo the process. We have, however, several 
examples in history of bearded women, and such 
lusus nature have frequently been exhibited in 
our public museums and show places, 

Hippocrates mentions Phetuna, a woman whose 
beard took te growing during the absence of her 
husband in exile. A Swedish grenadier taken 
prisoner by the Russians in 1724, in the war with 
Charles XII., turned out to be a woman with a 
beard a foot and a half long. She was presented 
to the Czar, Peter the Great. Margaret, Dachess 
of Parma and regent of the Low Countries under 
Philip II., was accustomed to wear a long mus- 
tache on her upper lip. Travelers tell us of a race 
in Ethiopia, the women of which do not differ at 
all from the men in regard to the hair on the face; 
but this we will not insist upon our readers re- 
ceiving as an absolute fact. 

Some of our readers may remember Madame 
Josephine Clofullia, exhibited in this city in 1853 
by our great showman, Mr. Barnum. The fore- 
going wood-cut does her beard no more than jus- 
tice. From a phrenological character of this 
remarkable woman, based on a personal examina- 
tion; and published in the Jovrnwat for’August, 


; 185d, wé extract the closing paragraph as illus- 








trative of the physiognomical significance we have 
attributed to the beard. 

‘* Her phrenological and physiological organiza- 
tion indicates a Suelipaleeies of the pe con 
elements of mind. This she inherits from her 
maternal grandfather (an example ot atavism), 
whom she is said to resemble in persen as she 
probably does in her mental constitution.” 


——_——» + 


WANTED. 


Awone the advertisements in our daily news- 
| papers we find all sorts of “wants,” some of 
| which are amusing, and to provincial readers will 
We copy, omitting name and 


seem strange. 
address : 
OACHMAN WANTED—A MAN EXPERIENCED 

/ io the care of horses, who understands the adjust- 
ment of a lady’s saddle, can drive well, and come well 
recommended. Apply at once at Mr.——. None but a 
thoroug bly competent person need apply. 

He will get his man, for there are enough of foreigners 
in New York who aim po bigher io life than to be * coach- 
man toa gentleman.” There are few native bo: n, how- 
ever, who would be content with this. 

“RESPECTABLE” WOMAN, WITH A FRESH 
breast of milk, wishes « situation as wet nurse in a 
private family. Can be seen for two days. Aoply at —. 

Probably an unfortunate who became a mother outside 
of wedlock, and now seeks a home. But what of her 
private character? Is she clean, sound, and healthy? 
Or is she diseased? And if the latter, will she not impart 
her infirmity to the babe she suckles? Important ques- 
tions are here involved, and prudent parents will be care- 
ful as to what their child subsists upon” There are many 
wet nurses in all large cities, some of whom are, no doubt, 
“respectable,” while there are many unfortunate and 
fallen. 

RESPECTABLE WIDOW WOMAN, WITH ONE 
child, wants to be with a respectable family ; willing 
to make herself useful. Call at ——. 

Was she the wife of a soldier killed in battle? Be that 
as it may, she is in want, and needs a home. Where is 
the Christian who will “ take her in ?” 

YOUNG LADY FROM THE SOUTH DESIRES 

a situation as an operator on a sewing machine, un- 
derstands cressmakiug ; best of reference given. Address 
—, . 


An innocent victim of the wicked rebellion, driven 
North among strangers in a state of dependence. But 
she will be looked after. 

SITUATION WANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN, 25 
K years of age, who writes a good plain hand; is about 
as intelligent as the average, and willing to learn what he 
don’t know. 

There is a smack of “ Young America” in this which 

will get him a place. And he will soon be able to “ paddle 
his own canoe.” 
\ ALE NURSE.— THE ADVERTISER OFFERS 
a his services to mval'ds in the above capacity ; can 
produce reference of the highest character. Inquire at or 
address ——. 

There can be no objection to a male nurse when a FE- 
MALE can not be had ; but te prefer the latter. 

Kr NaVY AND WHaLING.—WANTED, SEA- 

men, landsmen, coopers, cooks, and stewards, for 
short or long voyages. Also substitutes. The highest 
bounty paid. Apply to —. 

Seamen are scarce, and we know of no better opening 
for those of Enropean or of native birth than in this. In- 
telligent, enterprising lads, educated for the sea, may soon 
rise to posts of.honor and profit in either the navy or in 
the merchant service. We want more navigators. There 
is a foolish prejudice against a seafaring life on the part 
of many. 

WILL BE GIVEN TO ANY ONE PROCUR- 

ing the advertiser—a geotleman of the highest 
respectability—a permanent situation as clerk or time- 
keeper in a mwaovtacturmg or any other establishment. 
Best references. Address ——. 

Here is an inducement, for a little personal exertion, by 
which $50 may be earned. 

GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE—TO SELL 

the most wenderful article iv the world, created and 

diacovered by accident. It will be bought and highly 

by every person. A sample sent to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address ——. 

“ All is not gold that glitters,” and this looks a little like 
a“wap.” But the following is decidedly “large talk :” 
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GENTS MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. —SELL 
quick, give entire satisfaction, and receive free, 
as a present from us, a splendid gold or silver watch, En- 
glish movements, aod correct timekeeper, by selling our 
great, new, and wonderful double , now in universal 
demand. Largest and best of all. Yankee notions, ar- 
ticles of jewelry, etc., worth over $1, for only 25 cents. 
Send for our great new, etc., etc. 

If there be no “ stretching” here, it would be easy for 
any one to get a gold watch very cheaply. But what is 
the quality of the jewelry of which the worth of a dollar 
may be had for 25 cents. Real diamonds are not usually 
sold by the bushel, nor gold watches given away for 
“ only” 25 cents. 

NFORMATION WANTED—OF MICHAEL MUR- 

PHY and his sister Mary Anne. Toeir mother, Ellen, 
was shipwrecked last March, and lost their directions. 
Should the gentleman with whom they are living, or any 
one who knows their sddress, send it to J. M., he will con- 
sole their afflicted mother. 


A sad chapter and sorry experience are indicated here. 
Parents and children parted—the one knowing nothing 
of the fate or whereabouts of the other! 


Vy ANTED TO ADOPT—A GIRL, NOT OVER 2 

years or under 18 months old ; she must be in per- 
fect health, good form. and have large black eyes. he 
person wishing to adopt is a widow lady in good circum- 
stances; the enilt would be brought up as a daughier, 
and well educated. Address, stating where the child can 
be seen, Mrs. ——. 


It is not very easy to obtain in this way children of cer- 
tain complexions, to order, Still we hope the widow lady 
may obtain what she wants. Itis far more humane than 
to bestow one’s affection on “ poodle dogs,” as many child- 
less lad:es do. 

T° THE LADIES — A GENTLEMAN WISHES TO 

make a collection of cartes de visite. The lady who 
will send me the prettiest (she being the original), shall be 
the recipient of an elegant presentin return, Address ——. 

The impostor! No lady will respond to such a worth- 
less scam). His wicked motives may be easily under- 
stood. 


‘AM H. H.-MOTHER IS DEAD, AND WILL BE 
\) buried on Thursday. Can’t you come on? I'll pay 
your expenses. 


Can this be from a thoughtfal Christian, or is it from a 
heartless heathen? There is kindness here in offering to 
“ pay,” but no respect for the dead. 

ANTED FOR ADOPTION—TWO MALE IN- 
fants, dark eyes and hair. Apply at —-. 

Probably to fill the places of those who have departed. 

We might fill pages with similar “ads,” but this is 
enough. Almost everybody in New York advertises for 
what they “want,” be it help, houses, horses, money, 
children, old clothes, or paper rags. And as advertising 
is something of a lottery, both blanks and prizes are 
drawn. 

But our “WANTS” are very different from the above. 
Let us condense into the smallest space a standing ad- 
vertisement : 

ANTED, IMMEDIATELY, ONE HUNDRED 
honest, enterprising, eine one eapable 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGISTS, 
to engage in public lecturing, in teachieg classes, and in 
giving practical instruction on the subject to the 30,000,000 
of people—more or Jess—in America, and to the 30,000,000 
in Great Britain, and to the hundreds of millions in other 
countries, who are, as yet, uninformed in regard to the 
TRUTH and uTi.ITy of this beautiful study. None but tem- 
perate, religious, educated, and thoroughly earnest men 
who love God and humanity more than money, n 

apply. 

Reasone.—There are not to-day in these—soon 
to be—re- United States twenty thoroughly com- 
petent and every way worthy Practica Pure- 
NoOLOGIsTs; and there are less than this, by at 
least one half, in all Great Britain and Ireland. 
While in other countries, save in France and the 
German States, the subject is as little known as 
Christianity is among the Hottentots. And though 
we call for but a hundred, there is work for a 
thousand ! 

The reasons for this are obvious. Phrenology 
is a new discovery ; and yet it has spread with 
even greater rapidity than Christianity itself. It 
is but a few years ago that PurEnoLocy was first 
announced to a wondering world by Dr. Gall. He 
had simply discovered the fact that organization 
and disposition harmonize. That the brain, and 





not the stomach, is the organ through which the 
mind acts. That different portions of the brain— 
the same as different portions of the body—per- 
form different functions. That fools and philoso- 
phers are as different in organization as in capacity 
and disposition. That murderers and philanthro- 
pists are not alike. That inventors, poets, musical 
composers, mathematicians are very different from 
dunces. 

But even Dr. Gat did not live long enough to 
know all of Phrenclogy, any more than Fulton 
knew all about the steamboat. He simply dis- 
covered and announced the principle. And what 
is now wanted is competent men to complete and 
carry out what he began. 

But where and who are the men to do this? 
You can count all there are on your fingers. And 
in answer as to who they are, the less said the 
better. If they do not include among their num- 
ber at least some ‘‘ miserable sinners,” then we 
have been misinformed. But we console ourselves 
with the fact established by Phrenology, and the 
glorious principles of Christianity, which teach 
that we may “improve.” Goodness knows there 
is need enough of it among professed phrenolo- 
gists. 

We have been moved to make these remarks 
and humiliating confessions, by the faxt that our 
science is brought into disrepute by ‘‘ ignorant 
pretenders,” by down-right swindlers, impostors, 
vagabonds, and thieves. They are such as would 

“ Steal the livery of Heaven 
To serve the devil in.” 

One of the latter class, not long ago, assumed 
the name of one of our firm, stole a horse, was 
arrested, tried, convicted, and imprisoned in 
Massachusetts for his crime. A beautiful phre- 
nologist was he! Another stole a watch, plead 
drunkenness, and his “‘ friends”—not among the 
rioters—interceded in his behalf, and he is now 
** loose” incommunity. Another stole a lot of jew- 
elry in Boston. He alsois said to have been under 
the influence of liquor. (Think of a pHRENOLOGIST 
being in ‘‘ liquor,” or of “liquor” being in him!) 
He, too, was tried, found guilty, condemned, and 
imprisoned. He is again at “ liberty,” plying his 
vocation. Of the free-lovers, crack-brained, long- 
haired gentry who profess Phrenology, there are 
several of both sexes. A discriminating public 
will soon find them out. 

Of “ pretenders” we have more than our share. 
And if not so numerous as quack-doctors—who 
peddle patent medicines—it is simply because 
there is less chance for cheating. We have before 
us a recently printed handbill, announcing lec- 
tures by a certain ** Professor” who, in the small 
space of twenty-five by six inches, repeats his own 
beautiful name, with the ** Prof.” attached, more 
THAN THIRTY TIMES! Who conferred this mark 
of distinction on him? At what college did he 
graduate? Did he go through college as did that 
other impostor who went in at one door and was 
kicked out at the other? When you find these 
titles, ** M. D.,” ** Prof.,” or ‘* Doctor,” instead of 
the plain “ Mr.,” attached to these “‘ peripatetics,” 
ask them where they obtained their honors? 
They will stutter, “hawk,” “hem,” and tell you 
“the people call them so.” If they are not im- 
postors, what in the world are they? We do not 
claim to be “ over-righteous,” nor the keepers of 
PurRenowocy, but we do protest against being 





mixed up or claesed with these swaggering vaga- 
bonds, or of allowing Purenotoey to be judged 
by such standards. Were it mot for these mis- 
creants, who bring disgrace on what they touch, 
more good men, who know its real value, would 
advocate it in the pulpit, school, and press; but 
they stand aloof from both the truth and the trash, 
for fear of favoring rogues. 

Nor is the condition of things any better in the 
old country. When lecturing in Liverpool we re- 
ceived letters from a fallen man, then confined in 
a lunatic asylum, begging us to help him out. 

On inquiry, we found a large, tall, magnificent- 
looking, middle-aged man, highly educated, whose 
moral sense had been so completely blunted by in- 
temperance that he lost both his manhood and his 
liberty. He became insane. Another phrenologist 
in the same town—a writer of some repute—had 
also fallen a victim to the same curse, and had been 
confined in the asylum. He had recovered, and was 
then eking out a mere existence by his profession. 
In Edinburgh, Scotland, home of the Comses, 
PHRENOLOGY was claimed by the infidels, and was 
“hawked about the streets” on placards, offering 
professional examinations for ashilling! Of course 
they were by worthless bar-room vagabonds, who 
would do almost avything for a “ sixpence and a 
glass of beer.” 

In Glasgow, it was reported to us that a phre- 
nologist had just been arrested, tried, conyicted, 
and sent to prison for theft. Still farther north, 
in Inverness, Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, etc, a 
witch of a woman had been peddling her phreno- 
logical wares to the heart’s content to a commu- 
nity not over-credulous. Theedacated portion were 
completely disgusted with her. But her race is 
nearly run. 

Now. how to lift this ““ Gop’s rrutH” up out of 
the mud and mire into which it has fallen is our 
greatest care. The bad men must be superseded 
by better ones; or the bad must become better by 
dropping their bad habits and wicked practices, 
and lead a new life. There is yet left enough salt 
to save the whole, and by Divine assistance we will 
labor in this vineyard till all poisonous and nox- 
ious creatures shall be exterminated or cast out, 
so that the truth may shine forth from the center, 
to illuminate the path which leads to life eternal. 

We give hearty thanks for every good word 
spoken in behalf of the truth as itis in Purenoi- 
ocy. Modest co-workers everywhere, on land or 
on sea, in house or tent, in church or school, in 
shop or factory, among farmers or fishermen, phy- 
sicians or lawyers, teachers or divines, and among 
these last there are, happily for Phrenology, @ 
number of rising men, who are “ bright and shin- 
ing lights” in the midst of this night of error, vice, 
and crime—politicians, statesmen, or judges; all 
are invited to aid in rescuing our ‘“‘NOBLE SCLENCE” 


from the degradation into which bad men have 
cast it. Heup! Hexe! Wilt you not Here? 


oo 

A marriaGe of a remarkable character took 
place at Alcaster parish church in England, on 
September 5th. The bride, “ Peggy Paine,” found 
her way to church on crutches, and was met 
there by the bridegroom, George Smith. Their 
united ages amounted to one hundred and thirty 
years. They were married in due form, and on 
leaving the church departed to their respective 
homes. 
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cession. They dance in a circle, leaping, yelling, distorting their faces, brandishing their weapons, and boasting 


“The Scalp Dance” is a ceremony especially prevalent among the Sioux, though not confined exclusively to | of their prowess in battle, They are dressed in their gayest costume, and their heads are adorned with feathers, 


them. It is well known that the Indians scalp those whom they kill in war, taking off nearly or quite the entire | Young women are sometimes permitted to assist by chanting in chorus, or by standing in the center of the ring, 
but are rarely suffered to join in the dance. They are here seen in the bask ground. 
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rs into their forms of | graving. Around these poles the warriors, on returning from a successful excursion, dance fifteen nights in suc- 
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worship, their martial celebrations, and their mode of entertaining strangers of distinction. 
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This is stretched on hoops, and elevated on poles, as seen in the en- 
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Danorne is one of the principal amusements of the North American Indians. It e 
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HUMAN LIFB, 
CIVILIZED AND SAVAGE, ILLUSTRATED. 


Go with us, kind reader, along cultivated fields, 
over well-made roads, to yonder pleasant village. 
Observe the tall spires of the beautiful. churches 
which first strike the eye and impress the behold- 
er with the fact that a spirit of godliness, kind- 
ness, and Christian worship prevails there. 

The next*most conspicuous object—if it bea 
county seat—is the court-house, with its grand 
dome and its halls of justice ; next, its academy, 
school-house, hotels, and its stores, shops, and 
busy marts; and next its pleasant dwellings, 
where temperance, virtue, intelligence, and affec- 
tion make the picture of civilized life complete. 

Step into one of these quiet dwellings and see 
what a beautiful picture. The work of the day 
is over, and here is a “family circle” complete. 
It is after supper, and all are gathered areund 
the open fire ; the father is reading aloud from 
an instructive book, the mother is busy with her 
knitting, and the several bright-eyed girls and 
boys all listening with deepest interest. An open 
dish of luscious fruit is on the table, with which 
each regales himself when so inclined. After 
reading comes singing, in which all the family join; 
then conversation ; and after prayer and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, all retire with loving 
hearts, each vying with the other to contribute 
most. to the happiness of all. Here is intelligence, 
peace, quiet, love, and devotion in this happy 
home. This, in brief, is civilization. 

Now look on the picture of savage life, on the 
opposite page. What a contrast! how hideous 
human beings may make themselves! This picture 
represents those savages in one of their dances 
after a bloody fight, or we should say @ massacre, 
for they brutally murder not only their opponents, 
but all women and children who come in their 
way. They are more brutal than beasts—more 
savage than lions and tigers who only destroy to 
devour. Look at them. By nature they are low, 
lazy, slothful, gross, selfish, treacherous, vindic- 
tive, and malicious. They will not work nor adopt 
the improved modes and customs of civilization. 
They live in wigwams, eat wild game, dress in 
the skins of animals, and fight their neighbors 
—if they have any—or seek those at a distance if 
there are none near. 

If it be said that they have certain good qual- 
ities, the same may be said of animals. Do they 
care for their young? So does a wolf, a hawk, 
and a snake. Do they worship? Yes; so do 
savages of all countries. But they are only 
idolaters, not Christians. But can they not be 
civilized and Christianized? Yes; but they must 
firat be subjugated and brought under authority, 
then taught the arts of civilization, and compel- 
led to work for a living. They must not be per- 
mitted to prey on each other, nor on their more 
industrious white neighbor. They must be forced 
into measures which are calculated as much for 
their good as for that of the rest of mankind. At 
present they are only a nuisance on the face of 
the earth ;_and if they will not be improved, they 
must be exterminated. No milk-and-water police 
will do forthe North American Indians. 

The difference between civilized and savage life 
is made sufficiently clear to need no further com- 
parisons. = 





Poetry is itself a thing of God; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power. — Bailey. 





SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 


Lasog with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 


By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits ; 


Waits, and will not go away; 
Waits, and will not be gainsaid ; 
By the cares of yesterday 
Each to-day is heavier made ; 


Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can bear, 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere, 


As we stand from day to day, 

Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say, 

On their shoulders held the sky. 


Che City. 


GIVING THANKS. 


Tue President, the Governors, and Mayors of 
the several States and cities deemed it right and 
proper to issue their proclamations recommend- 
ing a general Thanksgiving throughout the loyal 
States. How well it was observed by the people, 
the daily journals have already informed the 
world. In New York our phonographic report- 
ers were on the alert, and gave, through the press, 
the gist of what was said and done in all the 
different churches, most of which were crowded 
with eager listeners. 

We have space for only a casual word or two, 
which was spoken by some of the leading clergy 
and ministers. Among the reasons for which 
“thanks to Almighty God” were given are the 
following : 

The venerable Bishop Potter, of New York, in 
St. Luke’s Church, Hudson Street, said : 

“If the Book of Revelations were wanting to us, the 
ever-present book of nature would reveal to us the pres- 
ence of God and keep us mindful of what he was ever 
doing fur us. God was everywhere, not only upon the 
earth, but throughout the whole universe. It would bea 

tradiction to suppose Him absent from any one point, 
that anything existed or happened except through Him. 
The work of God was ever going on, and we might be 
sure the workman was ever present. Forall the blessings 
which He vouchsafed to us there was occasion also for a 
general annual thanksgiving.” 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher confined himself 
mainly to the various causes for thankfulness 
found in the political and military condition of 
the country. He said : 

“ When the President’s proclamation appointing a day 
of thanksgiving was issued, the London Times—that 
weath k of nati made itself merry and scornfal 
over the idea of giving thanks for anything in America. 
There was nothing in our present condition that would be 
likely to excite thanksgiving in the breasts ot these to 
whom God denied faith and censcience. Our night had 




















been dark, but the day was at hand. The nation is to 
live, and victory would represent liberty. The orator 
then paid a glowing and eloquent tribute to the memory 
of the heroes who fell in defense of the country, He 
then p ded to te the causes of thanksgiving, 
among which were the marvelous continuance of fruitful 
seasons of plenty, the singular prevalence of health, and 
the absence of those plagues which were seldom so long 
absent from Southern ports, the general maintenance of 
peace and growing unity in our midst.” 

Rev. Dr. B. H. Chapin, of the Fourth Univer 
salist Church, Broadway, dwelt mainly on the ab- 
sorbing topics of the day. He said that, 


“He believed that a reason for gratitude was to be 
found in the fact that the tendency of the war would be 
to permanently elevate our national character, to raise the 
people above mere sordid calculations of selfish gain and 
luxury, and to create an interest in those great ideas 
which can alone save the national character from deterio- 
ration and decay. He particularly congratulated his hear- 
ers on the national character of the thanksgiving they 
were that day celebrating.” 


Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, of St. George’s 
Church, made the importance of persistence and 
a self-denying purpose the main topic of his dis- 
course. He said that, 


“ Surveying, as he did this day, with the gratitude which 
belonged to the importance of its princ:ples and results to 
man, the privileged character of their alternatives, the 
vast interests in human welfare to be earried by stern and 
unflinching perseverance, and the unmeasured evils 
which may arise from a lame and cowardly submission, he 
could not but say, and beg every one of them to say, in the 
very language of triumph which the text presented, ‘I 
have set my face as a flint, and I know that I shall not be 
ashamed.’ ” 





Rev. Dr. Thompson, of the Tabernacle, dis- 
coursed on the elements of stability in a free 
government, and the crime of revolution against 
such a government. He said: 

“When a people have retained these two things—a 
free popular form of government and a constitution regu- 
lating that government—the right of revolution ceases for 
ever, b the diti that would justify it can 
never arise. Our Government has these elements of sta- 
bility : first, it is founded in and for the rights of men, not 
for the interests of classes. Against a government so con- 
stituted there can be no right of revolution. A revolution 
to be justified must be founded in justice; but this Gov- 
ernment is itself the highest juatice, and embodies all 
rights. A revolution must be against unbearable wrongs 
and must offer the only redress; but here all wrongs may 
be righted, all abuses remedied by time and peaceable 
measures, without recourse to arms.”’ 

‘Rev. S. M. Isaacs, of the Wooster Street Jew- 
ish Synagogue, spoke of the grand spectacle of 
an entire nation united in offering up incense on 
an altar of a religion all alike profess—thanks- 
giving and praise to the Supreme Being. Di- 
vesting themselves of social, political, and reli- 
gious distinctions, superior to the division of sen- 
timent engendered by sectional ideas and antag- 
onistie theories, they assembled in their respec- 
tive places of worship, to pour forth praises te 
Him enthroned on high. He said: 

“Israelite and Christian grasp each other's hand in 
cordial confidence, working together, fighting together the 
battles of the Union, pouring their blood on the battle- 
field in friendly rivalry for country’s sake. There is no 
trace of religious intolerance or sectional feeling in the 
proclamation of the day ; we were called upon to observe 
it as Americans, acknowledging special obligations to 
Heaven for the providence so graciously displayed in the 
progress of our struggle for national existence, and not 
unmindfal of His divine favor in the daily blessings unin- 
termittingly showered upon us, the value of which we 
often fail to discern until we are deprived of them.” 


Rev. Abiel Silver, of the New Jerusalem 
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(Swedenborgian) Church, Thirty-fifth Street, | 
made the following suggestive remarks : 
“ God is at all times and unchangeably for the good of | 
all. He is as much for our good when we are defeated | 
as when we prevail. He is for the general good of all, | 
and for the particular good of each. 

“He is looking to the good of this nation, North and 
South—not for one year, nor for ten, one hundred or one 
thousand only, but through all time.” 

Rev. A. H. Buarlingham, of the South Baptist 
Church, said that we have great cause to thank | 
God that we have a country, and the hepe, with 
His blessing, that we shall always have one. He 
continued : 


“ We offer thanksgiving in the house of the Lord to-day 
for our victories and our defeats. After alluding in a pa- 
thetic and truly loyal manner to other causes for thanks- 
giving, the speaker said, we thank God for the very tears 
we shed over the memory of him whose death on the fleld 
we mourn. . We thank Him with the heart that aches over 
a sick and wounded boy, brother, husband, or lover, who 
is in the hospital or camp to day, or has toiled his weary 
way to the home he left to show the sweet ministries of 
our undying love. We thonk Him in the gushing sympa- 
thies which prompt us to bear a thanksgiving portion to- 
day to the desolate homes of those who have been made 
widows and orphans by the terrible exigencies of war. 
We thank Him that we are living now in the dawning 
splendors of a better civilization, the high noon of which 
shall soon send its flasoes of light and its blazonry of glory 
down the coming ages, giving promise to our expectations 
and the world, that the wheels of progress are to roll on 
unreversed and unchecked, till God's full purpose in 
launching this nation is complete.” 

Rev. Dr. Alger, of Boston, preached the 
Thanksgiving sermon in the Unitarian Church at 
the corner of Clinton and Congress streets, 
Brooklyn. Speaking of the war, he said : 

“The tendency of this, as of all modern wars, will be 
to consolidate, not to widen the breach between the con- 
tending forces, and from out this cloud of war shall rise 
again, not two nations, bound together by a constitution, 
but a single great nation, with one heart, one impulse, and 
no institutionsin her midst which in themselves will prove 
her rain.” 

Rev. Alexander R. Thompson, of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Twenty-first Street, closed his 
discourse as follows : 

“He paid a fervent tribute to the soldiers in the field, 
and closed by depicting the fature, which, under God's 
providence and control, would surely be when the broad 
spaces of ihe continent should be alive with men, not 
waiting for the slower swing of the Old World into the 
line of freedom, but with swift feet hurrying to seize the 
opportunity here given for development and self-govern- 
ment—when the incaleulable resources of the country 
should be evoked, and its swarming miltions ander the 
banner, lifted to its place again, and followed as the erv- 
sader followed the cross, should live under the shelter and 
within the culture of Christian civilization.” 

Rev. H. B. Ridgeway, of the Fourth Avenue | 
Methodist Episcopal Church, asked, in the lan- | 
guage of his text, “Has the Lord helped us 
hitherto, and if so, wherein?” 

“ He then proceeded to show how we had been the re- 
ciplent of special mercies ; how the harvests had been un- 
usually plenteous ; how the drain upon our population 
had been supplied by a useful emigration from abroad ; 
how our commercial and industrial prosperity had never 
been surpassed ; how the war had produced a growing 
uvity of patriotic sentiment and a higher development of 
national consistency ; how by degrees we had secured a 
claim to the respect and sympathy of foreign nations ; 
how, in the triamphs which atrended our arms, God had 
shown us marked and consiant favor; finally how 
through all our time of national! trouble, the Church had 
enjoyed an unexampled season of peace.” 


———— a 


Private Crasses IN Practicat Pure- 
nNoLoGYy.—We have now one class which meets Tuesday 
and Friday evenings of each week at 7} o'clock, at the 
Cabinet, 308 Broadway, where ins'ruction illustrated with 
busts, skulls, and living examples is given. Other classes 
will be formed, to meet at such time and place as may 


agreed on. For particulars, inquire at 308 Broadway. 
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NEW YORK, 


JANUARY, 1864. 


SALUTATORY 


A “Happy New Year” to you, dear 
reader, and may you confer on others, as 
we now confer on you, our best wishes 
for your usefulness in this life and for 
your highest happiness in the life to come. 
May you realize the exquisite pleasure 
which is within your reach by simply 
adding to the happiness of others; and 
may you so live that your example shall 
be a perpetual sermon and admonition 
to all who come within the radiant in- 
fluence of your “ charmed life.” 

Are you afflicted? Remember, there 
are others who suffer more. Are you 
cast down by the loss of friends, proper- 
ty, position, or office? Be thankful that 
you enjoyed those things, or even the 
anticipation of them, so long, nor mur- 
mur at their loss. “The Lord chasteneth 
whom He loveth.” Have you come 
short of accomplishing some cherished 
object—of attaining some coveted hon- 
or? or have you been thwarted in some 
grand scheme? “Vanity of vanities, 
saith the preacher, all is vanity.” 

WHat ARE your Motives? Have you 
been actuated by high and holy purpo- 
ses? Have you labored diligently in 
His vineyard for the improvement, res- 
toration, and saving of souls? or for your 
Your 
permanent success, growth in grace, and 
real happiness will depend on your 
right answer to these questions. 

Seir-ConsecraTeD. When the “ good 
man” meets with reverses—is overtaken 
with calamities—he regards the afflic- 
tions as probable “ blessings in disguise,” 
intended, perhaps, to wean him from the 
idols of this world, which would other- 
wise bind him to earth. And, in this 
view, he becomes reconciled and resign- 
ed ; and with a trusting heart he exclaims, 
“Thy will be done!” He lives and la- 
bors for no selfish ends, but with a devo- 








| tion of more than a mother’s love, con- 


secrates himself to God and humanity. 
He is happy in affliction, happy in pros- 
perity, happy in doing good. 

We salute you, kind reader, with 
words of “hope and cheer.” “The 
world moves,” and that, too, in the right 
direction. All, under God, will “ work 
together for good.” Is the world sunk 








in ignorance, dissipation, vice and crime ? 
a resurrection is promised us. Is nation 
pitted against nation for the mastery and 
the love of rule? Vain pride and fool- 
ish ambition shall surely fall and be 
humbled in the dust. A mighty strug- 
gle in our own land is now going on, 
and it may be likened to a diseased and 
passionate man warring with himself. 
He has upon his body a great festering 
ulcer—a huge “black spot”—at which 
the world has long been pointing the fin- 
ger of scorn. After years of internal 
irritation it finally broke out with all the 
malignity of a deep-seated and virulent 
disease. But, though painful and offen- 
sive, the great bleeding sore is healthful. 
It is a remedial effort of nature, an attempt 
—and it will be a successful one—to cast 
the disease out of “ the body politic.” As 
sure as the thunder-storm purifies the 
atmosphere, so surely will this struggle 
of the right against the wrong, of justice 
against injustice, of reason against pas- 
sion, at last prevail, and we shall come 
out of the crucible purified as by fire. 

Let us patiently, hopefully, and pray- 
erfully trust in God, do our duty, and 
abide without fear the results. 

Our Mission is that of peace, love, 
and fraternity. We would quell rather 
than stir up the animal propensities of 
man. We would adopt for ourselves, and 
commend to others, the example of our 
Saviour in all things. What He would 
advise or approve, that we may safely 
do. What He condemns, we may not 
do. Let us submit for His approval 
or rejection all questions before we 
act. It will, we trust, be in this spirit 
that we shall pursue our work, which lies 
in the field of Humanity. In the inves- 
tigation and study of 

Ernon.oey we find rich mines of inter- 
est and instruction, which promise the 
best returns to the reader. We propose 
to record whatever may be developed 
concerning the origin and probable des- 
tiny of different nations, races, and tribes 
of men. In the comprehensive subject of 

PuystoLoey we hope to throw some 
new light, derived from a better know- 
ledge of the temperaments and the rela- 
tions of body and mind. Our ablest 
authors have here much to learn, and 
something to unlearn, before they know 
it all. We hope to so popularize the 
general principles, as to render them 
familiar to the general reader. 
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PxrEenotoey, which embraces the 
great center of the nervous system, the 
Brain, through which radiate all our 
thoughts, feelings, and emotions, will, of 
course, be treated, as it deserves to be, 
with our greatest care. We would have it 
carefully weeded and thoroughly cleans- 
ed from all the false doctrines and infer- 
ences which men more zealous than wise, 
more ambitious than truthful, have sad- 
dled it. Pureno.oey is true, but much 
of that which has been claimed as phre- 
nological doctrine is not true. Let us 
try to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
In the department of 

“Our Soctrat Rexations” we shall 
consider the “affections ;’ what are the 
right relations between the sexes; what 
constitutes true love; who may and 
who may not live happily together; the 
influence of temperament, etc., on off 
spring—in short, the whole subject of 
love, courtship, and marriage. And so of 

Puystocnomy. Hitherto it has had but 
a vague and uncertain meaning, totally 
without system, and full of contradic- 
tions. It is worthy a better place among 
the sciences. Carefully studied in the 
light of Physiology, Anatomy, and Phre- 
nology, PHystoGNoMy assumes an inter- 
est and a certainty which place it on 
the list of studies, second only to 

PsycHo.oey, or the Science of the Soul. 
In this, we contemplate mn in his high- 
est and most sacred relations. We 
can preve, beyond cavil or controversy, 
on psychological principles, the “ mmor- 
TALITY OF MAN—a point of vast interest 
in these days of doubt and skepticism. 

Christianity finds in this, a scientific 
confirmation of its heavenly truths, and 
its lofty claims. Happy indeed is the 
man who comes to a realizing know- 
ledge thereof. Come with us, reader, 
and we will, by the aid of Science and 
Revelation, conduct you to the fountain 
waters of LIFE ETERNAL. 

a oe 

Tus JournaL in Camp.—A soldier, writing 
from Chattanooga, Tenn., and ordering the 
JouRNAL, says: “I want to get a good paper to 
readin camp. I am disgusted with the miser- 
able yellow-backed trash. When I read, I want 
to learn something. I want knowledge that will 
benefit me and those with whom I associate.” 


Ix Lonpon, this Jovrnat and our other publica- 
tions may be obtained at the house of Mz. W. Twxeprr, 
$37 Strand. In Philadelphia, of Mz. Joun L. Caren. Ia 
Boston, Mz. D. P. Betuzr, and of booksellers and news- 


men generally. All b should be 
Mdrened toi office, as. foiows, FOWLLE AND 
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308 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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Wuat We Want.—Reader, what do you say? 
We want to double our subscription list. In- 
stead of 25,000, we want to print and circulate 
50.000 copies of the ParenotocicaL Journat for 
1864. With suitable “help” it canbe done. We 
have all the facilities for printing, but the distri- 
bution depends on you. If you would take it 
upon yourself to form a club, to get a few of 
your neighbors to subscribe, the work would be 
done. “ Many hands make light work,” and 
each present reader could, without great cost of 
time, obtain a club of from five to twenty new 
subscribers. Consider for a moment what a 
spirit of study and investigation into the human 
mind this would kindle. It would lead to con- 
versations, discussion, and to a better knowledge 
of mankind. Our edition is now large, our pat- 
rons numerous, and the teachings of the JournaL 
are everywhere felt. But we wish the world to 
become acquainted with and benefited by these 
views, to adopt them and apply them for the per- 
sonal improvement and the elevation of the race. 

Our opponents, of whom there are still a “‘fee- 
ble few,” will not help us. We must look to the 
generous, free, and noble-hearted friends who be- 
lieve in Phrenology, and who love to do good. 

During the last year (1863), we published some 
three hundred engraved illustrations in this Jour- 
NAL, with descriptive matter to match. Should 
no unforeseen circumstance arise to prevent, we 
shall keep up our illustrations and continue to 
supply a liberal amount of reading matter at 
present prices. But should the price of paper, 
printing, the cost for engraving, etc., “ go up,” 
we must conform. We were advised to make 
the price $2 instead of $1 50, to leave a margin 
for gratuitous distribution. But we prefer our 
present rates, which, with an increased circula> 
tion, will, we think, just about cover cost. 

Kind reader, the subject is before you. Will 
you respond? Is the JournaL such a work as 
you can safelyrecommend? Would its-counsels 
be useful to your neighbor? If so, please show 
him your copy and ask him to become a subscriber. 

Trusting in the same kind spirit-by which our 
past.efforts have been sustained, we appeal again 
to your co-operation in behalf of the cause, 
which is the same to you as to us. 


ae 


LECTURES AND CLASSES. 


CaMPAIGN FoR 1864,— We are now arranging for 
courses of public lectures, and for private class- 
es, in New York and vicinity. As stated in a pre- 
vious number, we may not be able to go far from 
home the present season, our editorial and pro- 
fessional duties occupying most of our time. But 
we shall be able to visit a few towns, within easy 
reach of New York, during the lecturing season. 
For particulars as to time and place for holding 
lectures and classes, see the daily papers, or in- 
quire at 308 Broadway, N.Y. Persons who may 
wish to join our classes may send us their ad- 
dress, and we will notify them by post. We shall 
probably have public lectures as often as two 
nights each week, and private classes the same. 

In PutLapeLraia, our co-laborer, Mr. Joun L. 
Caren, of 25 South Tenth Street, will also give 
practical lessons in Phrenology to private classes, 
and, if circumstances favor, will also give public 
lectures in Philadelphia and vicinity. Mr. Caran 
has established for himself, in the Quaker City, a 
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favorable reputation as an examiner, teacher, and 
lecturer. We trust he may have full classes. 

In Boston, Mr. D. P. Butizr, who has occupied 
rooms at 142 Washington Street, near the old 
South Church. for more than ter years, is proving 
his faith in Phrenology by hjs works. He, too, 
already has entered the field this season as a pub- 
lic lecturer and teacher of classes. For several 
winters Mr. Butler has conducted large classes in 
Phrenology, and with the best success. 

Our object in writing, publishing, lecturing, 
and teaching is to make the subject known to all, 
and to qualify others to engage in its universal 
dissemination. We want more practical pbrenol- 
ogists, and of a better class than hitherto; and 
this is the way to obtain them. In our more re- 
cent classes we have had lawyers, physicians, 
school-teachers, editors, merchants, and others, 
who, when they become fully imbued with the 
true spirit, will become efficient missioners in ex- 
tending a knowledge of the same. 


——— 0-4 


Crowpep Our. —We have been compelled to 
defer several articles intended for the present number, on 
account of the pressure of topics whieh seemed of more 
immediate interest. Among the deferred articles (ulready 


in type) are, “ Superstitions,” “Source of the Nile” (with 
portraits of Captains ~~ and Grant, and their Africans), 
‘Savage Warfare,” “ War with England,” “ World-Mak- 
ing” (by T. R. F.), “ Earthquakes” (by E. C. M.), and 
several other interesting articles, original and selected. 


Tae MEN oF THE Time.—We have been re- 
quested to give phrenological analysis of the characters of 
President Lincoln, Secretaries Seward and Chase, and the 
other members of the Cabinet, and shall take an early 
oceasion to do so. We have also ia view for presentation 
to our readers many other prominent men of the day, both 
native and foreign, among wbom are Gen. B. F. Butler, 
Gen. G. H. Thomas, Gen. Foster, Gen. Pleasanton, Na- 
—— III. of France, Alexander of Russia, and Messrs. 
almerston, Bright, Cobden, etc., of England. 


Ovr PicroriaL Prospecrus.—Instead of sample 
numbers, which cost too much to be sent out gratis, we 
will cheerfully send to all who wish, for the purpose of 
getting up clubs, copies of the prospectus, the same as is 
printed on our last page. A copy of this put up in post- 
Offices and other public rooms would attract attention and 
induce persons to subseribe. We hope our friends will see 
to it that the prospsctvs shall be placed in public view. 


Canapa Bank Bruuts.—A. H.,C.W. We allow 
on Canada bank bills the premium for which we can sell 
them on the day of their receipt. At the present writing 
the rates are 40 per cent. premium. 

_ SE eno oe 


Waar 4 Bau Costs.—The “ Russian Ball” will 
be long talked of ; and there is one of its statistics 
which is worth preserving, viz.: the estimate 
given as to its “probable cost.” With the in- 
structive extract of this we will conclude our 
mention of the matter : 


Dresses, laces, etc., bought for the occasion, at a 
WOORIIGNS GIGI g o'n6 on dv odes cécietisdictisve $250,000 
Masculine purchases, at same.................. £0,000 





Jewelry, including diamonds. . «e+» 1,000,000 
ORIN ob o's on 00 sad cb0e cocciccdbcdccocccces 8, 
Coiffares, friseurs, etc. ..... 22... cece ceeseees 2,000 
Supper for two thousand, with wine............ 2,000 
Expense of Academy, decorations, etc.......... 10,000 
CaFTIAQes 60.000 seccccccvcscvecsceccces ene 5,000 
Bete ncccccccpeccesescesscgdeccevesvossvese $1,340,000 


A New Tempsrance Lecrorer.—In November 
we had the pl of ing the arrival of the 
young Welsh maiden, Miss Susannan Evans, who came 
to America on a temperance mission; and now we have 
another champion, in the person of the Rey. James Suytue, 
originally reland, and more recently from Bristol 
and Liv , England. We had the honor of presiding 
at his first meeting in New York, and of welcoming bim 
to America as we were welcomed tq Ireland by one of the 
leading temperance men of Belfast, Mr Church, whom 





we shall always remember with the greatest kindness ; 
and having listened to the most eloquent sppeals of Rev. 
Mr. Smythe, we can promise a rich intellectual treat to all 
who may be to hear him. May he and 
his colleague, Mr. JowaTHaNn REvEL' whose in- 
Mr. our with all the 
in behalf of fallen men so richly 

merit. We them 
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Piterary Rotices. 





[AW works noticed in Tux PurEnovocicaL JouRNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed. 


General Burien 1x New Orteans. By James 
Parton, Author of “Life and Times of Aaron Burr,” 
“Life of Andrew Jackson,” ete., etc. New York: 
Mason Brothers. 1864. Price $2 00. 

Our copy of this interesting and important work did not 
reach us till we were about going to press, and we have 
been able to give K no more than a hasty glance. Our 
acquaintance with the author and his previous works, 
however, enables us to assure the reader that he will find 
here an honest, strictly correct, and graphic account of 
one of the mos/ remarkable episodes of the war, respect- 
ing which opinions, so violently contradictory, are ex- 
pressed both st home and abroad. It embraces an ac- 
count of the capture of New Orleans, and a sketch of the 
previous career of General Butler, civil and military. We 
shall take occasion again to call attention to this volame 
in a future number, when time and space will enable us 
to do it better justice. In the mean time, let all who de- 
sire to learn the exact truth in regard to the much-talked- 
of administration of General Batler in the Department of 
the Gulf read Mr. Parton's book. 





Darine anv Surrerixc: A History of the Great 
Railroad Adventure. By Lieut. William Pettenger, one 
of the Adventurers. With an Introduction by Rev. 
Alexander Clark. Philadelphia: J. W. Daughaday. 
1863. Price $1 25. 

The title of this work was well chosen, for never was 
greater daring exhibited or more terrible sufferings en- 
dured than we find here simply but pathetically and 
graphically narrated. This “ Railway Adventure,” in 
which twenty-two men who volunteered for the purpose, 
made the daring attempt to destroy an important line of 
rebel communication, by penetrating the country in dis- 
guise and taking possession of an engine on the road they 
desired to destroy, forms one of the most romantic and 
wonderful episodes of the war. That it did not succeed, 
was not the fault of the brave men who were engaged in 
it, and some of whom lost their lives on account of their 
participation fn it. Mr. Pettenger’s account of that ter- 
rible engine-race which resulted so disastrously to his 
party, is thrilling in the extreme. No work of fiction can 
surpass this simple narrative of facts in the exciting and 
absorbing character of its adventures. 


Tue Pareno.ocican ALmManac—in map form, 
with counting-house calendar —for 1864, contains the 
names, numbers, locations, and definitions of all the 
Pueexo.oeicaL Oreans, illustrated by a large Symso.i- 
oat Heap, and the portraits of a number of remarkable 
personages, among whom are the following: Gen. John 
A. Dix, Archbishop Hughes, Wm. Ellery Channing, Wm. 
H. Prescott, Parson Brownlow, “Stonewall” Jackson, 
Father Mathew, Miss Anna E. Dickenson, Louis Agassiz, 
Commodore Wilkes, Grace Greenwood, Catharine II. of 
Russia, etc. 

Besides these, it contains a brief statement of the gen- 
eral principles of Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, 
and Psychology, which if put up in a conspicuous place 
would be a constant reminder of that important injunc- 
tion, “ Know Tuyserr.” The organization for particular 
pursuits, such as iawyers, statesmen, physicians, clergy- 
men, editors, merchants, mechanics, etc., are also given. 
It ts neat, cheap, pact, and hand ly printed on 
fine paper, and msy be had, prepaid by first post, single 
copies for ten cents. A liberal discdunt to booksellers, 
agents, and others who buy to sell again. Orders should 
be addressed to Fow._er anp WE 18, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





How to Get a Patent ; or, The Inventor’s Guide. 

A new and revised edition of this useful pocket manual 
has Just been issued, containing full instructions to in- 
ventors, and a synopsis of patent law. Parties entitled to 
patents, patentable inventions, novelty and utility, caveats, 
examinations, models, applicati for p ts, interfer- 
ences, re-issues and additional improvements, disclaimers, 
extensions, assig ts, li » fees, infringement, for- 
eign patents, sale of patent rights, ete. Together with the 
amendment of 1861 ; with notes, embodying the substance 
of recent decisions. Prepaid by post, from this office, for 
@ix cents. Every inventor, mechanic, or manufacturer 








Tates or 4 Waystpe Inn. By Henry 


cipal ones being in the form of tales represented as having 
been told one night at a wayside tavern, where a group 
of friends “ of different lands and speech” had gathered, 


Tale,” “The Student's Tale,” “The Tale of the Spanish 
Jew,” “The Sicilian’s Tale,” “The Musician’s Tale,” 


in Longfellow’s smooth, melodious, and almost faultless 


W. Long- 
fellow. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. Price $1 50. 
This volume is made up of a series of poems, the prin- 


with “each his tale to tell.” So we have “The Landlord’s 


“ The Theologian’s Tale,” and “ The Poet's Tale,” all told 


verse, It would be out of place in a brief notice like this 
to attempt any criticism of these poems. It is enough to 
say that they are equal to the best of the author’s former 
productions. The volume eloses with a few short, miscel- 
laneous lyrics under the general title of “ Birds of Passage.” 
We copy one of the shortest, which is as beautiful as it is 


seasonable. 
SNOW-FLAKES. 


Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harveat-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 


Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 
This is the poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables reeorded ; 
This is the secret of despair 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and fleld. 


Sounprnes From THe Artiantic. By Oliver Wen- 
6 Dane Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. Price 
The readers of the Atlantic Monthly will recognize in 

the papers which make up this handsome volume some 

of the most attractive articles that have appeared in that 
popular magazine, from the pen of the learned, philo- 
sophic, and genial “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

They are well worthy of being thus collected and put into 

this preservable and convenient form. Among the best 

of these contributions we count “ Bread and the News- 
papers,” “ Sun-Painting,” “ Doings of the Sunbeam,” and 

“ The Inevitable Trial,” the last being, however, a Fourth- 

of-July Oration. — 

Mysteries or Lire, Dears, anp Forvriry : Illus- 
trated from the latest Authorities. By Horace Wilby, 
Author of “ Predictions Realized.” “Signs Before 
aw etc. New York: John Bradburn. 1868. Price 
A colleetion of facts and opinions, arguments, personal 

traits, anecdotes, ete., are here carefully classified and 

arranged in illustration of the momentous topics of Life, 


Tue Breata or Lire ; or; Mal-respiration and its 


Effects upon the Enjoyments and of Man. By 
Ga Catlin, author of “ Notes of Travel am: the 
North American Indians,” etc. New York: John 
Wiley. 1864. Price 25 cents. 

A new edition of this most important and instructive 


pamphlet has just been issued. 


Queen Mas. By Julia Kavanagh, author of 
“ Nathalie,” “ Edele,” etc., etc. New York: D. Apple- 
toa & Co. 1864. Price $1 50. 
This is nota fairy tale, but a novel of modern life and 
manners, by a writer who has written very good things in 
her way hitherto. A glance at this, her latest production, 
inclines us to think that it has all the merits of her previous 
works in their fullest development, It will not disappoint 
the lovers of the better class of fictions. 


Hawp-Booxs ror Home Improvement. Four Vol- 
umes in one; comprising “ How to Write,” “ How to 
Talk,” “‘ How to Behave,” and “ How to do Business.” 
New edition. New York: Fowler and Wells. 1864 
Price $2 00. 

The issue of a new edition of this most popular and use- 
ful work, or rather series of works, will enable the pub- 
lishers again to meet the increased demand. It is a 
standard work and a complete library of useful knowledge 
in itself. Ifyou have a young friend of either sex to whom 
you wish to make a truly useful and valuable holiday 
present, this is just the thing. 


1. Art Home anp Asproap; or, How to Behave. 
By Mrs. Manners. 

2. Pieascre anp Prorrt; or, Lessons on the Lord’s 
Prayer. By Mrs. Manners. . 

8 Tae Per Brep anv Orner Storrs. By Cousin Alice, 


4. Keer a Goop Heart. A Christmas Story. By Cousin 
Carrie. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1861. Price 
50 cents each for the first three, and 75 cents for the last. 


Javenile books which we can recommend as in every 
way worthy of theirbeing ‘placed in the hands of the 
boys and girls. They are at once attractive, interesting, 
and instructive. As Christmas and New Year’s presents 
they will make the eyes of the little folks sparkle with 
delight, and they will be made happier and better as well 
as wiser by reading them. 














Questions or ‘‘ Generat Lwrerest’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions ef personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questionsibe brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 





Death, and Fatarity. The work shows learning, h, 
and industry, and is not without its value to the studen 
and thinker, as well as to the general reader. Much of 
the matter is such as would be accessible to but few in the 
original authorities. 


Tae TxHovcats or THE Emperor M. AURELIUS 
Antontxus. Translated by Georze Long. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1864. Price $1 25. 
These thoughts of a pagan emperor are not unworthy of 

the attention of the Christian philosopher. Some of them 

have not been excelled, in truth and depth, by anything 
prodaced in more modern times. The book will be found 
interesting to the thoughtful and reflecting, but those who 
read merely to be amused or to gain practical instruction 
in the common affairs of every-day modern life will look 
elsewhere. The library of the scholar will be incomplete 
without it. — 

Ortean Lamar anp Oruer Poems. By Sarah E. 
Knowles. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 
This, we judge, is the first appearance in print of a 

young writer of some promise but small experience in the 
art of verse-making. The author says very prettily in her 
modest and womanlike preface: “I can, by no means, 
expect to tread where a Browning and a Sigourney have 
made the dust sacred ; but if these lines while away one 


hour of suffering, or make one face wear a smile of 





Lanevacs.—J. F. I have been embarrassed 
about the organ of Language. I am acquainted with 
several persons who appear to have a very moderate de- 
velopment of the organ of Lap e, who are quite 
loquacious, and some even pass for excellent speakers. 
Rev. Dr. — is a good speaker, yet appears to have the 
organ of Language erate, though he has powerful 
perceptive organs. May not these aid in the memory of 
wortls? I find (according to my own limited observation 


and judgement) that children having the gues develop- 
ra of this organ are most backw: in learnin To 
Will you explain 


ama is, in articulating words. 
) 

Ans, The sign of Language is the eye-ball and its sur- 
roundings. The organ itself is located above and behind 
the eye-ball, and when large it tends to push the eye for- 
ward and downward. Sometimes a person inherits the 
bony structure from one parent and the tissues from the 
other. Suppose one parent has a large frame and the 
other a delicate set of tissues, including a small eye and 
light enveloping membranes and muscles, the child might 
have a large eye-socket and a small eye. In such a case 
the eye would look lonesome in the cavernous socket, and 
though the organ of Language might be large, it would not 
show as it would if the eye were of a size proportionate to 
the socket. Again, suppose one inherits a small bony 
structure with a small eye-socket from one parent and a 








should have a copy. 


e, it will be enough.” 
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pouting eye without a corresponding power of language. 
_ In judging, therefore, the size of Language one must take 
into account the relative development of the bony struct~ 
ure and the tissues and he will not often be misled. 
Large Perceptives prepare the matter for utterance and 
frame the di : Language simply utters it. Burritt, 
the learned blacksmitl, is not a fluent speaker, but with 


his immense perceptives and memory he learned to read 
some fifty languages, yet many a man who does not well 
understand a single language will surpass him in off-hand 
verbal utterance. We have not come to a conclusion 
similar to our corresponent in regard to children with 
large Language not talking early. It may be that the 
greatest natural talkers among children may crowd their 
words and syllables too much to speak so plainly at first 
as others; but this is not, we think, generally the case. 

Maay men are rapid speakers who use but few words 
by which to express tneir ideas, and these they use over 
and over again. A man with large Language will have 
an easy, flowing style, a large variety of fitting words, and 
he will not fail to employ just the words which will most 
fully clothe the thought. e may, if he bave an imagina- 
tive nature and ardent temperament, be redundant in 
words, Two me. may be organized alike intejlectually, 
except in the facalty of Language, and one will have at 
command not more than six thousand different words, 
while the other may be able to use thirty thousand differ- 
ent words; and the former, if he be ardent and emotive, 
may talk faster than the latter, but he will often repeat 
the same words when a different set would make the style 
much more smooth, acceptable, and correct. 


Wip Avsrratian Carpren.—W. P. inquires, 
“ What is your opinion of the persons exhibiting in this 
city called wild Australian children?” Simply this: 
They are fair specimens of natural idiots—nothing more— 
nothing less. It is a disgusting exhibition, altogether too 
shocking for ladies in a certain state to look upon, and 
we think it should be prohibited by the authorities. The 
children ought to be placed in a school for imbeciles, 
where they would be kindly cared for, and where those 
interested could visit and minister to their wants. This 
exhibiting them in connection with a fat woman, for so 
much money each, is an outrage on decency. A show 
of cats, dogs, monkeys, goats, grizzly bears, and other 
filthy-looking beasts is all very interesting, but should not 
be mixed up with idiots and adipose. 


Spreirvatism.—A. H. demurs at the communi- 
cation by “ P.” in the November number of the American 
PurenxoLocicaL Jousnal, and sends us a protest; but 
imasmuch as he does not state clearly his own views on 
the subject, nothing would be gained by publishing it If 
both P. and A. H. will give ws time to have our say on the 
point, we think there will be no controversy. Purenor- 
ogy is the block on which all opinions must be squared. 


Back Nompsrs.—S. W. and many others in- 
quire for back numbers to complete their files. We al- 
ways send promptly such as we have on receipt of 
request; but several of last year’s numbers are entirely 
out of print, and can not be had at any price. We have 
bought in a few numbers to complete sets for binding, 
which will be sold at $2 per volume, or sent prepaid by 
post at #2 50. The Jovenat is not stereotyped, and but a 
limited number can be supplied, 


Suare or THe Heap.—“A Friend” asks, 
“Why is it thatthe beck or the top part of the head in 
some persons is flat and in others round ?” 

Simply-because that particular part of the head is more 
fully developed in the latter than the former case ; in other 
words, there is more brain there, 


Tar German Lanevace, — A. W. E. Ollen- 
dorff's New Method is probably the best. Price $1 50. 


Casrver Casts.—A. W. E. Yes, they are life 
size. We do not sell them separately. The price of the 
set, forty in all, is $25. 

Measvrrs or Man anp Woman.—J. E.S. Having 
read with interest your articles on the “ American Man,” 
I would like an answer in your next number to the ques- 
tions, viz. : What shou!d be the average weight and height 
of a well-developed man and woman. and what should 
each messure around the chest and wast? By answering 
the above you will great'y onlige a number of readers. 

Ane, A well-developed man and a well-developed wo- 
man should-weigh and measure as follows: 

Man Woman. 
140. 
5 feet 4 inches. 
84 inches. 
people generally have not this weight, and fail to 
bear these dimensions, 








Repvsiicans AND Democrats.—M. C. J. in- 
quires if there are phrenolu vical peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the one from the oiher. To which we beg to 
reply that all true Republicars are democratic; but we 
fear there are many profess ¢@ Republicans and Demo- 
erats who are neither, and who deserve no place, office, 
nor habitation under our Government. This class change 
their coats so often that their phrenological develop- 
ments have not time to conform ; consequently we can not 
determine by their organizations to which party they be- 
long, or what tavern they stop at, but certain it is, they use 
plenty of very bad whisky and tobacco, as you yourself 
may judge by the smell. 4 

AccounTaBItity.—H. M. M. inquires if Spiritu- 
ality, Veneration, and the moral sentiments as a whole are 
deficient in a person, is he not free from the guilt of sin 
by virtue of this deficiency; and if so, how can Phrenol- 
ogy be harmonized with the teachings of the Bible t 


Ifa man be totally deficient in sight, he can not see; in 
hearing, he can not hear; andif he be idiotic, the civil 
law does not hold him accountable, but places him in re- 
straint, as not fit for society. How he may be regarded 
by the moral law or by the Scriptures you may judge as 
well as we. On careful examination and right interpreta- 
tion we find Phrenology to be in perfect harmony not 
only with the ¢ruths of the Bible, but with all other truths 
with which we are acquainted. 


Hare anp Eygs.—A. Y. Fine, light hair indi- 
cates a fine organization, intellectual tend ies, and ex 
quisite susceptibilities. Gray eyes are of several kinds, 
each of which has its speclal signification, and it would 
take too much room to describe them all here. We will 
publish an article on the eyes soon, with special reference 
to their color, We may say, however, in general terms, 
that light gray eyes (which generally go with a light com- 
plexion and light hair) aid in giving the expression of 
delicacy and refinement which generally pertains to light- 
haired and delicately organized persons. 


Tae Harr Question.—Reading in your Oct. No. 
an interesting article on “the hair,” I was curious to know 
whether your very excellent opportunities of observation 
enabled you to state the average quantity of hair on the 
head of the American woman. Absalom got rid of seven 
pounds of hair yearly, when his head was polled, because 
the hair was heavy upon him. Was this miraculous? Did 
you ever observe three pounds of hair growing upon any 
modern head, male or female? The greatest weight of 
hair [remember reading of was that recorded of an Ox- 
fordshire lass, in the Protestant Mercury for July 10, 
ltvg. Being portionless, and desiring fifty pounds (#250) 
for her wedding outfit, she went up to London and sold 
her hair, which weighed twenty ounces, for three pounds 
sterling per ounce. This was in the days of periwigs. 

The average weight of hair, as purchased at the fairs in 
Normandy, is about twelve or thirteen ounces, and the 
price paid does not exceed eighty or ninty cents, Did you 
ever find thirty-six ounces of khair on anybody’s head ? 

Our American women seem to regard fine hair as an in- 
cumbrance ; and I remember to have seen in a Western 
newspaper a barber’s advertisement, as a iadies’ hair 
cutter. 

Very many women wear their hair cut short. The phil- 
osophy of poor hair is simple. Each hair is secured by a 
bulb at its end (like the knot in a thread to prevent it 
from pulling out when sewing); from disease or acrid 
pomades the bulbshrivels up, and the hair pulls out in the 
daily combing. The floest hair is worn by the Swiss 
women, who leave it hanging in two long braids. The 
true way to produce fine hair is to keep 1 cut closely un- 
til the girl becomes a woman, and then, avoiding all the 
abominations of the barber’s art, nets, cosmetics, and #m- 
brosia, to let the hair grow, keeping it braided to avoid 
felting. Surely no ornamen: is better worth preserving, 
and you will do good service if you encourage our women 
to cultivate what they neglect or destroy. M. Curvevx. 

“Tae Mrror or tan Mixn’’—for which send 
a stamp to prepay postag swers all questions relating 
to describing character from likenesses. 

Personal questions answered by post when 
prepaid envelops, addressed to parties asking, are sent. 

CoRRESPONDENTS must know that our time is not 
our own, and that they must not detain us with unimport- 
ant matters. 

Answers to several interesting questions neces- 
sarily deferred till another number. 











~~ 





Ovr Caristmas Presents.—The Editor of the 
PurENnotogioaL Journat begs to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt, by express, of a sack filled with rich hickory nuts, 
gathered on Talcott’s Mountain, in West Hartford, Ct., by 
Mr. R. G. W., to whom he eeturns warmest thanks, with 
all the compliments of the season. Our “social circle,” 

posed of p P ing several States and na- 
tions, p the nuts lent. 

The beach nuts, from Cayuga Co., N. Y., gathered by 
the little girls, Mary and Taanxrvt, were quite a euri- 
osity to New Yorkers, who had seernone before. 

The stocking yarn, from the kind Mrs. C., set nimble 
fingers to knit, knit, knitting, which was also something 
new in these quarters. And here we venture a suggestion, 
namely, that every loyal lady knit at least one pair of 
stockings for a volunteer now in the field. 

Our pomological, horticultural, and agricultural friend, 
Mr. Morais Bats.ey, of Westchester, N. Y., is also kindly 
remembered for numerous favors in his line, among the 
most recent of which was a small “invoice” of the best 
Irish-American potatoes which we have ever seen come 
Jaughing from the pot, so mealy as to almost jump out of 
their jackets. 

Then the fine, the beautiful, and the delicious apples 
which were sent us by Mr. J. C., from “ Near The Lake”— 
Ontario—came safely through, and on opening filled the 
room with a healthful fragrance, enough to put a vege- 
tarian into ecstasies. Thanks! thanks! thanks! 











Business Hotices, 





Dentistry.—Dr. J. W. Crowes, for- 
merly of Abingdon Square, has established his office at 
109 Ninth Street, New York, where he will be happy to 
see his friends and patrons. 


Ir is seldom indeed that an invention of 
any description, in any age of the world, has stood the test 
of time and competition against a host of formidable rivals 
with such unqualified triumph as has been realized by the 
celebrated Grover and Baker Sewing Machine. The card 
published by this firm to-day in our paper is a record of 
victories that may well make them proud, and the tens of 
thousands who are using them happy in the eonscious- 
ness that in selecting this instrument in preference to all 
others they are universally sustained by the best judges in 
the land. Almost any machice would receive an award 
of some kind by being generally exhibited wherever com- 
petition is invited; but this machine hes carried off the 
palm, not only by the receipt o. one, but more generally 
of three first premiums, in a dozen Stites of the Union, in 
asingle season. The Grover & Baker machine obtained 
the bighes premiums for the best tamily sewing machines, 
the best manufacturing machines, and the best machine 
work, this year, in the State Fairs of New York, Vermont, 
Iowa, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky. Peonsyl- 
vania, and Ohio; also at the Fars held in Chittenden 
County, Vermont, Champlain Vall-y, Vermont, —~ o> 
County, Massachusetts, and in Franklin, Queens, Wash- 
ington, and Saratoga countier, New York. In other 
words, the Grover & Baker Machine has taken the first 
premium wherever it has been«xhibited, without a single 
exception.— Philadelphia Press, 

Puonocrapnic Reporters who can write one 
hundred, or more, words a minute, seeking situations, 
would do well to report themselves, by letter, to this office, 
where applications may await them. We have found 
situations, of late, for quite a number of first and second- 
class reporters, and the demand increases. 


InterEstING, Instrcctive, Important !— 
Ethnology—The Nations, Races, and Tribes of Men 
—their Origin, Present Condition, and Probable Destiny. 
Physiology—Functions of the Bodily Organs—their 
“Uses and Abuses.” Phrenology—Our Social, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Nature. Physlognomy— Signs of 
Character, and How to Read Them”—Ears, Eyes, Nose, 
Mouth, Chin, Hair, Skin, Complexion; their Language 
and Meaning. Psychology—the “ Science of the Soul,” 
including Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his relations to this 
life and the life to come. The whole comprising a com- 
plete system of Anthropology, with numerous Portraits 
and other Engravings, given in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Single num- 
ber, 15 cents, by first post. This January number begins 
a new volume, at $1 50 a year. Subscribe now. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1°th of the month. 


i" RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
i 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyo, L. L. 
YHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., No. 6 
COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 











TS LIVING HOME, WILMINGTON, 
DEL., has been in successful operation 
three years. 

The accommodations are ual and 
charges less than any other Health Institu- 
tion. Cirou'ars sent free. 

DR. J. A. BROWN, Proprietor. 

P.S. An assistant practitioner wanted. 

OW-PRICED AND MUSIC 

i Books: 

The Golden Wreath. 385 cts. 

The Nightingale. 35 ct. 

Home Melodist. 25 cts. 

Camp Seng+. 12 cts. 

War Songs of Fre-rtom. 20 cts. 

Songs for the Perple. $1 

100 [rish Songs. 50 ets. 
50 cts. Comic Songs. 50 cts. 

Amateur Song Book. 4° cts. 

Gems of Song. 40 cts. The Message 
Bird. 50 ets. 

Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 36 cts. 

Boston Temperance Glee Book. 40 cte. 

New Temperance Melodist. 40 ets, 

Union Temperance Song Book. 12 cts. 

Covert & Doidge’s Temperance Songs. 
12 cts. 

Convention Chorus Book. 49 cts. 

The above contain both Words and Music. 

The Shilling Song Book. Two Parts. 
Each 12 cta. 


SONG 


Any book sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 


of the price. 





on 
LIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
oston. 
Jj tt PUBLISHED. 
“The Most Thrilling Book the War 
has Produced 

DARING AND SUFFERING: 

A HISTORY OF THE GENAT RAILROAD AD- 
VENTURE. 
BY LIEUT. WIL: IAM PITTENGER, 
One of tee Adventurers, 
With an Irtroduction by Rev. ALEXaAnprR 
Crark, Editor of the School Visitor. 

The whole nation was excited last soring 
by the revelations mode befure the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet at Washington, by the 
survivors of General Mitchel’s secret Rail- 
road Exvedition, sent into the heart of the 
Confederacy alm st a year before. Of the 
twenoty-two daring adventurers who pene- 
trated the enemy’- country, eight perished 
on the seafford, and the oters, after suffer- 
ing untold hardship-, flually succeeded in 
recrossing the lines and rese:-ing the Union 
army. The ceurvivors each received a med- 
al of hovor «nd other munificent rewards 
from the hands of the President 

The marvelous adventures of this band 


are recorded by one of their number, whe | 


is fully competent to the task. Their his- 
tory, as narrated by him, possesses the con- 
nected interest of an epic poem. The seene 
is graduaily developed, and the Interest 
deepens from first to last. The reader will 
foltow the daring adventurers, from their 
first midnight consulta'ion, onward through 
their perilous journey, and will scarcely 
breathe during the progress of the terrible 
chase—the most exciting ever recorded in 
the annals of any country. The death scene 
will draw tears from the eye of the sympa- 
—s reader, while his cheek will burn 
with indignation at the cruelties practiced 
by heartless rebela. The style is a simple, 
unaffected one, rising with the occasion to 
the loftiest eloquence, and abounding in the 
tenderest pathos 

Nothing in history is more startling than 
this adventare, or more heart-touching than 
its portraiture by the pen of the gifted author 

he book is illustrated by a fine steel 
portrait of the author, and several exqnisite 
wood engravings, and printed in the high- 
est style of typogrsphical beauty. Price $1, 
post paid. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the country, 
to whom ex!raordinary inducements are of- 
fered. Address all orders to 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
+0, 1808 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


"Seotch Songs. | 


Artruvur’s Home Macazrve ror 1864! 
Volumes XXIIL and XXIV. 
Eprrep sy T. 8. ARTHUR anv VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


——+ 


HE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1864 WILL BE CONDUCTED IN THE SAME 

spirit that has distinguished it from the commencemeut; and continue to unite in one 
periodical the attractions and excellences of both the Ladies’, or Fashion M: nes, as 
they are called, and the graver literary thi Our arrang ts for 1864 inclade 

. THREE ORIGINAL SERIAL STORIES, 
written expressly for the Home Macaztne. One of these will be by 
MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
and commence in the January number. Another will be by 
T. ARTHUR, 


MRS. M. A. DENISON, 

a writer who has long been a favorite with the public. Besides these, 

OUR LARGE CORPS OF TALENTED WRITERS 
will continue to enrich the Home Macaztve with shorter stories, poems, essays, and 
skerches of life and character, written with the aim of blending literary excellence with 
the higher teachings of morality and religion. 
SOCIAL LITERATURE, ARTS, MORALS, HEALTH, DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
To these the Home Macaztve has been and will continue to be devoted. 

ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS appear in every number, including choice pictures, groups, 
and characters, prevailing fashions, and a large variety of patterns for garments, em- 
broidery, ete., ete. In ali respec's we give a firsf-cliss m«gazine, and at a price that 

| brings it within the reach of every inte!ligent !amily in the land. 





8. 
and the third from the pen of 





PREMIUMS FOR GETTING UP CLUBS. 

Our Premium Pilates for 1864 are large Photographs of 
| “ EVANGELINE’ and “ THE MITHERLESS BAIRN,” 
| two charming and popular picror’®. These Photographs are on albumenized paper, ex- 
| quisitely copied, and superiwr to «ny heretofore sent by us. No picture ever published 
| has been as popular as “ Evargeline,” and the demand for it at the printsellers’ is still 
| very large. The splendid English print, entitled “ The Mitherless y” sells for $25. 
| Our copies give all the detail, and all the fine effects raped 
&2™ One of these prints goes to every getter-up of a club, large or small. 
YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 

1 copy Home Magazine (and one of the premium plates) 

2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club). 

3 “ (anc one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club). 
4 (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club). 00 
8 
| 


1 
117 


00 
0 00 
00 


5 
) 


00 
| ¥ 
| §@ It will be seen that each single subscriber, who pays $2, is entitled to one of the 
premiam plates. 

| ¢{@ In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the 
| cost of mailing each premium. 
| {er It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post-office. 

te" Canada suvscrioers must add 18 cents on each subscription for prepayment of 


| U. 5. postage. 
— CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady's Book, one year, $3 50. 
Home Magazine and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $4 00. 
Home M -gazine and Saturday Evening Post, #8 00. 
Address, T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| Adee’ FARMER SHOULD HAVE 





NEW TEMPERANCE BOOK, CON- 
| /\ taining the History, Developments, 
| Doctrines, and Measures of the Temperance 
Enterprise for all Ages and Countries, es- 
— for the last 35 years. All jovers of 

‘emperance are invited to interest them- 

} selves in this book. Send for a circular of 
particulars. N. TIBBALS & CO., 

87 Perk Row, N. Y. 


| ey FLANNEL ARMY AND 
| TRAVELING SHIRTS.—Dress Shirts 
made to measure, a perfect fit, of superior 

materials and workmanship, $24 and $3) 
| per dozen. 
| Bosoms, Collars, and Wristban’s 

for Shirt-making, at JAMES PARRISH’S 
| Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 323 
| Canal Street, near Greene Street, New York. 


it. A new volume of the 

NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
Will commence January 1, 1864, and now 
is the time to subscribe. The Farm er isthe 
best Aegricuitural and Family Newspaper in 
New England,and no cultivator of the soil 
can affrd to be without it. 

Terms, always in advance: 

One copy one year 
One copy two years. 


Terms to Clubs. 
Two to five copies one year, each 
Six to ten copies re 
Ereven to fifteen copies 
Sixteen or more copies 1 2% 
—and one exira copy for every club of ten 
or more. 

Names sent for the new year will be en- 
tered on our books as soon as received, and 
the papers for the remainder of this year 
sent without extra charge 

Send for specimen copies and get us up a 


good club, 
Address EATON & TOLMAN, 
102 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Throw off 
the Yoke. 


McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 
Ready-made, or made to measure, at 273 
Greenwich Street, two doors above Murray 
Street. Also, the variety of Neck- 
Ties, Merino and Silk Undergarments, 


faked 131. 'T. MoLAUGHLLN, jeg 








} M RICAN SCHOOL INST., 1°55, 
Is a reliable Educational Exchavgs, 
For all who seek well qualified Teachers ; 

For representing Teachers who wish En- 

ments ; 

For selling end renting School Properties ; 

For giving Parents information of good 
Schools. 

Noriozs to Teacners. —Those who expect 
us to nominate ‘them for vacancies for next 
School year should make early application. 
We receive orders for every kind of teacher, 
but have special call for superior music 
French teachers. - 

Circular, explaining plan and terms, and 
giving first-class educational and business 
references, sent for stamp. 

G. 8. WOODMAN & OO., 
Educational Agents, 


8-1* Irving Building, No. 596 Broadway. 


| 











ERRY’S MUSEUM, THE OLDEST 

and best juvenile magazine in the 
world. Comme.ces its twenty-fourth year 
with the January number. It coutains the 
choicest and most instructive stories, the best 
historical and descriptive articles, and the 
most interesting miscellaneous reading 
suited to the capacity of the young. The 
Puzzle department and illustrations are 
unsurpassed. Prizes are given monthly. 

A new steel engraved portrait of Hiram 
Hatchet, one of its editors, presented to 
every new subscriber. 

One of Wheeler ,and Wilson’s best $45 
Sewing Machines given to any one who will 
obtain sixty new subscribers. 

Send for a specimen number. 

Now is the time to subscribe. Terms 
only $1 a year; single copies 10 cents. 

J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, N. Y. City. 


WHEELIR AND WILSG6N’S 


LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 
Have now the Highest Premiums at all the 
important State and Mechanical Fairs 
where exhibited this season. 


TE’S 
PATENT UMBRELLA LOCK STAND.” 
5u5 Broadway, New York. 








AS HEATING STOVES! 
CHEAPER THAN COAL OR woop! 
EAGLE GAS HEATING STOVE, 
. The only one that is free from Smoxsz or 
MELL. 


“NOLLOVASILVS HAID OL GNRINVAVOD FUV 
SNOUL LVTH GNV ‘MALS ‘AVA “TlOud “Od 


THE EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES 


Will heat Offices, Parlors, Dining, Sleep- 

ing, and Bath-rooms. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
EAGLE GAS STOVES 
are positively guaranteed to be free from 
Smoke or SMett. 
H. D. BLAKE, Sele Manufacturer, 
474 Broadway, New York. 


‘NGLISH CARPETINGS. — ROYAL 

4 Velvet and Brussels Carpetings from 

the most celebrated English manufactories, 
at HIRAM ANDERSON’S 
TEN SPACIOUS SALES-ROOMS. 


Also. 
LOWELL THREE-PLY anny INGRAIN 
CARPETS. 





Also a large assortment of 

HEARTH-RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, 

DRUGGE TABLE anv PIANO- 

COVERS, HITE anp COLORED 

HOLLAND anpv GOLD WINDOW- 

SHADES, FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS from 

three to eighteen feet wide, 

as AT REASONABLE 2m. 

goods are guaranteed. 
fiikaM ANDERSON, 
No. 99 Bowery. 
= Sign of the large Golden Eagle. 


‘oar pg Sn 
or the use © erchs Druge 
and other Business Men. For sale by the 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park Row, 
York. Circular sent free. §; 
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of Type, Outs, etc,, six cents. 
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ONT ROCK YOUR BABY. 
Physicians pronounce the rocking or 
swingmy motion of the ordinary Cradle 
both unhealthy asd disagreeable to infants. 

The ill effects thereof are effectually reme- 

died by the use of Dr. J. 8. Brown’s great 

original invention, 

BROWN’S PATENT BABY TENDER, 

Or Maaic Sprive CraD.e, 

which has a vertical, noiseless, and pecu- 

liarly delightful and soothing motion; and 

which by simple changes is instantly con- 
verted into either of the following articles: 

A Covon for infants, with tov-box attached. 

A Basy Jumper, or spring chair, with 
toy-box attached. 

A Hossy-norse for infants and children. 

A Hien Caarr for the table. 

A Noursery-cuaiz and Orroman, 

A Basy-watxer. Very ingenious and 
useful. 

AS A CRADLE IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

It is safe, elevated, healthy, convenient, 
strong, durable, and occupies no more space 
than a small trunk. It stands on castors (no 
part being suspended), does not wear the 
carpet and mav be moved by a child. 

Next to the sewing machine it is perhaps 
the 

Geeatest Lanor-Savine INVENTION 
of the age for dumestic use. It receives the 
infant at its birth. Amuses and exercises it 
in health. Comforts and soothes it in sick- 
ness (especiaily in teething). * Vastly dimin- 
ishes the washing. And 

SAVES THE EXPENSE OF A NURSE. 

The proprietors have yet to hear aught 
but unqualified praise from those who have 
used it. No family with children, rich or 
poor, should be without it. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

N. P. Willis, Esq., the poet and journalist, 
writing about Dr, Brown’s great invention, 
says: * Woman is to have less to do in the 
world hereafter; or rather she is to have 
more choice and leisure to do what she 
pleases.” 

From Franklin Fairbanks, ., the emi- 
nent scale maker: “ Dr. Brown, Dear 8ir— 
The Baby Tender I purchased of you last 
fall is now an indispensabdle article of fur- 
niture in my bouse. It is working to the 
entire satisfaction of both parents and 
child.” 

From the Matron of the Home for the 
Friendless, Twenty-ninth St, New York: 
“ Dr. Brown. the exercise obtained by one 
of your Baby Tenders enables us to dis- 
pense with the services of a nurse. 

From the Advocate and Guardian: 
“Brown’s Patent Baby Tender c mpletely 
emancipates woman from the hardest of all 
labor—tending babies,” 

LIST OF PRICES. 
Complete and plain................ $12 00 
Trimmed with black walnut and 
back <atwlG. snc celde ssc ccstese.s. 
Black walnut entire, with cushion, 

and back-stuffed.................. 20 00 
Black walnut, neatly upholstered, ot- 

toman and back-stnffed, and hair 


— son geebdbasasdupeededbe ces 25 00 
osewood or mahogany, v-ry rich 
throughout ..... eg 22 becetgbbees 50 00 
DI BI cise h a sndia.'s cc cco ccs 1 00 
Securely packed, and sent to all * aaa by 
express, BRUWN & C©O., 


474 Broad wa:, New York. 


( FFICE FOR PATENTS, 308 BROAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
eution of applications for patents in the 


United States and all other countries in } 


which patents are granted 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and an extensive 
business acquatntance of many years, both 
in this country and abrond, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilitics for obtaining 
Patents that can be furnished by any house 
in A nerica. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq, a 
member of the Unite! States Bar, a thor- 


ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner m difficult and elosely 

contestec parent cases, 
Suits for infringement of ts and in- 
applicat-ous ve Mr. How’s 
Address, Fow.zr anp 


attention. 
(| ELL8, No, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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No. 15 Laicht Strat, Mew York. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., PRINCIPAL PHYSICIAN. 
Frank R. Jonzs, M.D., M. P. Brownrnea, M.D., Bus’. after life. 


ners Associates. 


. a ~~: 
EIYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 


R. TRALL HAVING RE- 
sumed the entire medical 
supervision of the New York 
—- go Institute, and associated 
with him men and women who 
are thoroughly competent in each 
of their several departments, and 
who work hand in hand with him 
in the great cause of Health Re- 
form; and having enlarged the 
capacity and greatly improved 
the internal arrangements of the 
Institution, he is enabled to pre- 
sent to his friends and those de- 
sirous of placing themselves 
under Hygienic treatment, in- 
ducements superior to those of 
ae | former period. 
mong the special attractions 
for the present season will be Dr. 
Tratw’s Lectures before the 
Medical Class duricg the Winter 
Term of the Hygeio-Therapeutic 
College, where patients can Jearn 
how to get well, and to keep 
themseives and friends well in 
Patients and guests 
are admitted to nearly all the lec- 
tures without extra charge. 


Our Location is pleasant, being but one door from St. John’s Park, to which our pa- 


tients have access at all times, and so near the river and bay that we get the benefit of | 
| 


fresh air both from the water and land. 


of health, and how torecover from sickness 
by natural means, and without the aid of 
poisonous druge. Let all read it, and get 
good from its wise teachings and timely 
hin's.—Southbridge Jour., Southbr., Muss. 

Tue Heravp or Heatrn is a live month- 
ly, and will not only /e¢ you live, but help 
you to live—for one dollar a year !—Maine 
Teacher, Portiand, Me. 

We gladly welcome the Hera/d to our 
sanctum, and trust its cheerful countenance 
will meet our eyes with unfailing prompt- 
ness in future,every month. Itisa fearless, 
outspoken advocate of the most important 
physiological and pathological truths—truths 
which underlie the health, prosperity, and 
ty ey of society, and as such should be 
iny ted into every household, and perused 
with care by all classes of persons. 

Dr. Trall is a thoroughly educated physi- 
cian, formerly of “ the old school,” and bas 
had a wider range of experience in the hy- 
geopathic sy-tem of practice than any other 
manin America Asa medical writer, he 
prob-bly has no equal at the present day. 
At all events, we defy any opposer of the 
anti-drug system to “upset” him in a fair 





argument. 

Jnder the management of Dr. Trall, the 
Herald of Heal™ will make ‘*s influence 
felt far and wide, causing long-prevailing 
errors to melt away before the blazing 


The opportunities for riding in the country by stages, cars, and omnibuses, and by water, | light of truth, and leading many a drug- 
in row, sail, ferry and steamboats, and the facilities for taking excursions and short sea | cursed family into the beter path.—Com- 


voyages, at a few cents’ expense, are such as to afford not only very much pleasure, profic, 
and amusement, but to aid their recovery to health. 


Our Bath Arrangements are amply provide 
variety of baths usually found in 


is perfectly soft, and by filtering is rendered 


and steam enables us to supply it at any temperature desired. 


Our “ Movement” Room.—This department 


lator. Many cases are cured in muck less time, by means of “ localized movements” 
judiciously applied, while many cases of subparalysis, contracted sinews, deformities, dis- 


tortions, malformations, and extreme muscu! 
without. 


After several years, we have come to consider Movement-Cure as an excellent help in 
Hygienic Treatment, and in many cases almost indispensable. 


Yew Gymnastics.—A new feature of ou 


is the introduction of the Light Gymnastics, which not only facilitates the restoration of 
our patients, but also tends to the development, vigor, and gracefulness of motion of all 


who practice them. 


An bour can not be —_ more profitably than in the practice of these beautiful and 
exercises. They are as interesting as the dance, without being 


systematically arrange: 
subject to the criticisms which are often justly 
able to participate can learn in a few weeks or 


to sid them in the practice for life, and introduce it among their friends. 


We have competent assistants in the Femal 
door practice in city and country. 
pous Tumors, Fistulas, Hip-joint diseases, an 


operations, so as to insure the utmost safety and success. 
Persons Visiting the city for business or pleasure will be accommodated with bo ird and 


pleasant rooms. 
N. B.—All letters requiring professional adv 


T. Trall. M.D.; and ail communications asking for general information, terms, etc., to R. 


T. Trall & Co. 


=” For further particulars of cases how to practice Hygienically, send for “ Water- 


Cure for the Million,” price 25 cents. 


ater-Cures, and in addition we have the Electro, Ther- 
mal, and Vapor Baths, which we find highly beneficial in many cases. The Croton Water 


We are prepared to treat successfully Cancers, Poly- 


d with all the appliances for giving every 


perfectly pure, while an abundance of ice 


is attended to by an experienced manipu- 


lar torpidity and relaxation are incurable 


r Educational and Therapeutic Programme 


applied to it. Patients and 
months, if not proficients in 


ests who are 
e art, enough 


e and Surgical Departments, and for out- 


d to perform the most important surgical 


ice or opinions should be addressed to R. 





fle HERALD OF HEALTH—Edited 
BY E. T. TRALL, M.D. 
Devoted to the Sy of Hygienic Med- 
ication, Bodily evelopment, a 
the Laws of life. 

A neat octavo Monthly Magazine, print- 
ed in good style, and well adapted to meet 
Be wants of the public as a Healtn journal. 

n it 

THE TRUE NATURE OF DISEASE, 
together with its rational and proper treat- 
ment, is fully explained. The prominent ob- 
jee however, of this publication is to d-f- 

nse among the mas-es a knowledge of the 
laws of Physiology and Hygiene, and there- 
by enanle them to preserve their bealth. 

VOL. XXXVIL., 

which commences Jan. 1, 1864, will com- 
prise, among its special features, the Editor’s 
Notes of Trevet; or, Rambling Reminis- 
¢-ncees—being critical observations of men 
and things; a serial, entitled “The Two 
Systems,” or an exposition of the Hygienic 
System as contrasted with the Drug 8\stem ; 
another serial (illustrated) on “ Physical 
Culture,” embracing the discussion of sev- 
eral topics retating to Physical Education ; 
the repubtication of an elementary work on 
Physiology, written in a style intended for 
the juvenile capac:ty. 

THE MONTHLY TOPICS 
comprise the Editer’s commenis on all the 
intere-ting questions of the day relating io 
Disease, Hyziene, and Drogs. 

THE CORRESPOND®NCE DEPART- 
MENT contains an-wers to all sorts of queries 
pertaining to a'l oug sp’cial subjects. 

THE SOLDIER'S DEPARTMENT 


comprises letters from the army, detailing 





the experience of our brave soldiers, com- 
menting on the drug medication, and illus- 
trating its disastrous effects upon them. 
THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
is filled with matters pertaining to the Hy- 
gienic Medical Colleze, as well as mauy 
other things of special interest to the med-- 
cal student, : 

THE KINDERGARTEN DEPART- | 
MENT js devoted to the inculcation of correct | 
physical haits in tne young, and such mat- 
ters as pertain to the interest of the ri-ing 
generation. 

THE HORTICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT is devoted to the philosophy and de- 
tu:ls of rural life, and 1s intended 10 demon- 
sirate the inducements and advantages of | 
the Hygienic System over flesh and drug 
stimulating habits. 

TERMS: $150 a year for each single 
subscr'ption, in advance; four copies, $5; 
ten or more copies, $1 each. Single num- 
bers, 15 cents. [2 Each single s-:bser:- 
ber is entitled to a steel portrait of Dr. 
Tran. 

Address R. T. TRALL & CO., 

No. 15 Laight St, New York. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Toe Heratp or Heavta —Thie journal 
contains forty pages of close reading miat- 
ter, is printed on good paper in a beautiful 
octavo form, and is sent to one address, «ne 

ear, for the undeniably mesger sum of $1. 

. T. Trall, M.D., the wetl known and pop- 
ular champion of the Hygienic System of 
Medication, is the editor and proprietor, 
who makes the Herald a most worthy, de-~ 
sirable, and valuable publication, inasmuch | 
as it teaches the people the true principles 








mercial Advertiser, Chic:rgo, Til, 

Tue Heravtp or Heautu.—Dr. Trall, the 
editor of this journal, wtelds a vigorous pen, 
especially in a tilt with the disciples of Escu- 
lapius, and is one of the ablest expounders 
of the hydropathic school.— Wyoming Re- 
publican, 

Heeatp or Heattu.—The object of the 
journal is, “ first, to teach the people how to 
keep well; but iffrom hereditsry affections 
or sup unavoidable causes they be- 
come diseased, to teach them how to re- 
cover lost health.” Each number contains 
40 pages, and is edited with rare tact and 
sound, practical common sense.— Whiteside 
Sentinel, Ill. ‘ 

Tus Heratp or Hearn is a monthly 
publication “ Devoted to the Cure of all 
torms of Disease without Drug Medicines, 
the Preservation of Health, Bodily Develop- 
ment, Physiology, and the Laws of Life.” 
We know of no pubbeation in which so 
much valuable information can be found 
upon the subjects to which it is devoted as 
in the Hrald of Health. Dr. Trail says— 
“ If people can be thoronghly indoctrinated 
with the principles of Physi-logy and Hy- 
giene, they will bave very Itie need of 
physicians; and when they understand the 
Nature of Disease and the modus operandi 
of medicines, they will pever consent to be 
poisoned because they #re sick.”—Orleans 
American, A'bion, N. Y. 

Tae Heratp or Heatta.—We invite 
spettal attention to the prospectus of the 
Herald of Health, on our fourth page In 
our opinien 1 is the best oracle of health in 

he land. I's style is, indved, peculiar Its 
counsels are ge ain. pertinent, ar 
ible, precise, plent: The Editor is the 
reputed founder and the acknowledged 
champion in this cowntry of ‘he Hygienic 
system «f -medication—which is rapidly 
superseding all the Poi-onopathy systems 
extan'; it makes its way Ike a sheet of 
flames in a ery st +bbie, conseming entirely 
the brist' ing +ypo-i'ion, Besides, as a fam- 
ily journal, the J/, ald holds pre-eminent 
rank.—/folt Co, Senti el, Mo. 

Among the mescal publications of the 
day the Herald of Health has no equal, and, 
uuike other mecical journals, it is read 
most bythe enlightened and pious Chris- 
tian, willing to become holy by subje« ting 
his body to wh Jesome Jaws, which alone 
can donbly capaci-ate him to serve his God 
by his holy sud sprit, which are His. 
Sach readers take great delight in the Her- 
ald of He ‘lth, and to such are their relig- 
ion, or bib'te, enhanced in value, such be- 
coming of sounder mind, by increase of 
heatth and strength obtained through the 
practi-e of its laws.--Ottaws Gazette, 

We can not see how any intellgent person 
could give the Herald a thorough perusal 
without at once convineing himself of its 
great value. We eurnesily recommend all 
of our readers to procure a specimen copy 
of the publication.— Waterloo Chronicle. 

Toe Heraup or Heartu.— Water-Cure 
Journal.—This popular monthly, which is 
we believe, the Jargest and most widely cir- 
culated He lth Jou designed f 
eral reading, published in the world, comes 
mistakable sen of vigorous vitalig. 
mistakable s'gns of v 
Prospectus in cnuher eu column. 
Co, Sentinel, Ohio, 
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VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 


CATHARINE ALEXIEONA. 


MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT 


MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


. 


MADAME GENLIS. 





AMERICAN INDIAN. 


| 


BLACK SNAKE, 





MONGOLIAN. 








LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Contains everything new and useful, with Illustrations, on 


ETHNOLOGY, or the Natural History of Man, 
now attracting much attention in the Old World; an@ we 
shall record, in this Journat, what may be developed con- 
cerning different Races, Nations, and Tribes of Men ; 

PHYSIOLOGY, in which the functions of the 
different parts of the body, such as the Heart, the Lungs, the 


Stomach, the Bones, the Muscles, and the Nervous System—| - 


their healthy action, including “‘ Uses and Abuses”—will be 
amply illustrated and described in a popular manner ; 


PHRENOLOGY, in its application to all the va- 
rious interests of the Human Race, including Man’s Intel- 
lectual, Social, and Moral Nature, and how to improve it; 


PHYSIOGNOMY, or the “Stews or Cuarac- 
TER, AND How ro Reap Tuem,” on scientific principles, with 
numerous portraits of remarkable persons ; 


PSYCHOLOGY, or the “Science of the Soul,” 
including Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his relations not only 
to this life, but to the life to come. 

A New Volume, tax Turerr-Nivrs, commences January Ist, 1864. Pub- 
lished on the first of each month, in a beautiful quarto form, . 
suitable for binding, at $1 50 a Year, by 
Single Nos. 15cs.] FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


CAUCASIAN. 


Se 


PROF. 8, G. MORTON. 





AFRICAN. 


























